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| Quotable 


“T remember one show in Australia, I looked over 


__ to the side of the stage and Taj Mahal and Ben 
_ Harper were standing there with their arms crossed, 
_ Staring at me with the meanest stares. I was so happy. 


Now there’s two guys I really like watching me. ” 
— Harry Manx 


“Tt’s nice walking out on stage and having a 


- turntable and people looking at me real kind of 


_ skeptical. . .what’s this? But then, I start getting into | 
| my Woody Guthrie and my Anthology of Folk Music | 
: stuff. You see the smile creep across people’s faces. 

_ That gives me a lot of satisfaction.” 


— Buck 65 and folk festival audiences 
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_ Jean Hewson & Christina Smith 


65 ... Two Quebec Fiddle Tunes: 
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FROM THE AWARD WINNING GUITARIST 
STEVE DAWSON oF ZUBOT AND DAWSON 


We Belong to the Gold Coast 


"A ridiculously good roots record that, 
much like his career, dabbles in 
everything and succeeds at It all." 


Calgary Sun 
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Dec 13 - St. Andrew's, NB - The Arena Complex 

Dec 14 - Rothesay, NB - Sessions Cafe 
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on DVD for the first time ever! 
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Tel: (780) 433-8287 
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Wwww.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs @shaw.ca 


Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson and David Ryning 
Distribution: Alex and Kyle Hamilton 


Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features and pho- 
tos, but cannot accept responsibility for any unso- 
licited material. Please check with the editor prior to 
submitting any articles or artwork. 

We publish four times a year: Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), Winter (December) and 
Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted and 
may not be reproduced without prior permission. 
Reviews can be duplicated for publicity purposes 
without consent. While we take care to ensure that 
all content is truthful, we cannot be held liable if 
found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic Jones’s 
wonderful album Penguin Eggs —a collection of 
mainly traditional British folk songs revitalized 
with extraordinary flair and ingenuity. Released in 
Britain in 1980, it has grown into a source of inspi- 
ration for such young, gifted performers as Kate 
Rusby and Eliza Carthy. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car crash 
in 1982 and has never fully recovered. He now sel- 
dom performs. His care and respect shown for the 
tradition and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an outra- 
geously fine recording. This magazine strives to re- 
iterate that spirit. Nic Jones’ Penguin Eggs is avail- 
able through Topic Records. 


Penguin Eggs 1s published and printed in Canada and ac- 
knowledges the generous financial support from the Alberta 


Foundation for the Arts and the Government of Canada 


through the Publications Assistance Program and the Canada 


Magazine Fund toward our mailing, editorial and production 


costs. 
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editorial 


The Buggles were a bit premature with 
their death notice. Video Killed The Radio 
Star? I don’t think so. Who amongst us now 
watch the soft porn and ostentatious sparkle 
that passes for music television these days? I 
confess, I do occasionally because popular 
culture intrigues me. But as it grows dumber 
and dumber daily, MuchMusic has now re- 
gressed to the stage where it makes the 
Teletubbies look enlightened. With very few 
exceptions, its video jockeys appear to pos- 
sess the collective IQ of a bag of glazed 
doughnuts. 

Folk and roots acts generally give videos a 
bodyswerve. And for one very good reason: 
they would never get played. Music televi- 
sion, like pop radio, is rife with biases. 
That’s no secret. They cater exclusively to a 
segment of society clearly defined by age. 
But more troubling still, MuchMusic has 
monopolised popular music television for 
twenty- odd years and continues to arbitrari- 
ly define what can and can’t be played on its 
station. Neatly summarised in local patois, 
censorship by exclusion sucks. 

Arise, then, iPod nation. 

My girlfriend has two young boys. Both 
have MP3 players. And it’s fascinating to 
watch them scour various websites for songs 
to download. Clearly, it’s a lot easier than 
browsing dodgey old record shops for LPs 
of Robert Johnson or Richie Havens in the 
days before an album came to mean a final 
destination for foreign stamps. The thrill re- 
mains the same, though. I can sense their ex- 
citement as they boast about their discover- 
ies. My daughter and her friends also take 
great delight in uncovering obscure, often 
brilliant bands, and demanding I give them 
my utmost attention. And it’s hard not to 
chuckle at the ‘I discovered them before 
you’ mentality that goes along with these 
gestures. 

Music has a mystique again. I’m sure of it. 
Technology has not only revolutionized the | 
industry but has given it an independence 
sorely lacking for at least a quarterofacen- | 
tury. And that can only mean good things for 
folk, roots and world music — genres cur- 
rently of minority interest. So let the 
MuchMusic pablum work its way through 
the digestive tracks of the social python. As 
anyone who has changed a diaper will tell 
you, the end result is predictable. 

— By Roddy Campbell. 
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| , Witherspoon, Shelby Lynne 
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y (Stony Plain) 
utes! For the , 49th Parallel (Warner Bros) 


“a Buena Vista Social Club (World Circuit) 

5. Buddy Guy Bring ‘Em In (Silvertone) 
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Wf B.B. King 80 (Geffen) 
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13. Various Artists Arabic Groove (Putumayo) Canada CANADA 
14. Be Good Tanyas Blue Horse (Nettwerk) 


15. Bettye Lavette I've Got My Own Hell To Raise (Anti) 
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The Wyrd Sisters attempted to halt the North 
American release of Harry Potter and The Goblet 
of Fire. Citing trademark infringement, the 
Winnipeg-based quartet brought an injunction 
November 4 in front of the Ontario Superior 
Court. They also sought damages in excess of $40 
million from Warner Bros, Pulp’s Jarvis Cocker 
and Radiohead’s Johnny Greenwood and Phil 
Selway. 

In the movie, released November 18, a band of wiz- 
ards, featuring Cocker, Greenwood and Selway, plays 
at the Hogwarts Yule Ball (the band was called The 
Weird Sisters in the original J.K. Rowling book, first 
published in 2000). While there is no mention of the 
name of the band in the film, Cocker, Greenwood and 
Selway have recorded the single This Is The Night as 
The Wyrd Sisters. Kim Baryluk first copyrighted the 
name Wyrd Sisters the year she founded the group in 
1990, 

“A band of superstars called the Wyrd Sisters is 
something we couldn’t compete with,” says 
Baryluk. “The public would see us as pathetic 
wannabees. . .I’m going to go to a new town where 
I haven’t played before and I’m going to get a 
bunch of people there expecting Radiohead and 
they're going to see a bunch of middle-aged folk 
people on stage. They’re going to be angry. . .I will 
look like the middle-aged folk lady who used 
Harry Potter to claim fame 

“('This] band of superstars continue to advertise 
themselves as Wyrd Sisters and put out samples of 
Wyrd Sisters music. We found all kinds of Warner 
Bros-Wyrd Sister product. In trademark law, this is 
a clear infringement. 

“We tried to make arrangements with [Warners] 
as to how they could have their band without 
crushing us in the process — like putting a little dis- 
claimer in the credits that Wyrd Sisters existed in 
Canada. They refused.” 


Warner Bros argued it wasn’t infringing on trade- 


mark or copyright because the folk band’s name 
doesn’t appear in the film, nor will it be used on the 
film’s soundtrack. 

“We have submitted sworn affidavits to the court, 
stating that the name Wyrd Sisters is not being used 
in either the film or the soundtrack,” Warner’s 
spokesman Scott Rowe told the Canadian Press. 

“T am not satisfied that the fact of three musicians 
appearing in the film will operate as a deception to the 
public such as to affect the goodwill that the plaintiffs 
may have in the term, “The Wyrd Sisters, said Judge 
Colin Campbell in his summation of the injunction. 

“We never expected to win the injunction case,” 
said Baryluk “Injunctions are difficult to obtain. This 
was just the first step. We intend to follow through 
with the main action, which, although is a lengthy 
process, is fairly straightforward.” 
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k.d. lang is suing her ex-manager for allegedly 
taking fees from the musician’s account without her 
consent. lang claims Annabel Lapp drew cheques 
on her business account without permission. 

Lapp represented lang from 1990 until 
September 2005. The action filed with the Los 
Angeles Superior Court is against Ms Lapp, her 
company, the Annabel Lapp Group, and Lapp 
Group employee Dina Correale. It is seeking un- 
specified compensation and damages. 

It also alleges that Ms Lapp wrote cheques to- 
talling $22,000 from lang’s accounts without con- 
sent after her contract was terminated. 

The action says lang paid Lapp for the boxing 
and shipment of all her files but was only given 
business records for the last two years. 

lang claims the failure to provide full records 
meant she could not complete an investigation of 
Lapp’s conduct during the previous 14 years of her 
representation. Lapp could not be reached for 


comment on the claims. 


k.d. lang’s current release is Hymns of the 49th 
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Parallel, which features covers of Canadian song- 
writers such as Joni Mitchell, Leonard Cohen 
and Neil Young. 
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Performers confirmed to appear at the first annu- 
al Canadian Folk Music Awards inlcude Kiran 
Ahluwalia, David Francey, Finest Kind, Tanya 
Tagaq Gillis, Connie Kaldor, James Keelaghan, 
Mary Jane Lamond, Ember Swift and Le Vent 
du Nord. The event takes place December 10 at 
the Museum of Civilisation in Gatineau, in the 
shadows of the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa. 
Musicians and singers as diverse as Alpha YaYa 
Diallo and Genticorum are nominated for this 
year’s awards. There are 14 juried categories in all. 
Tickets for the event are $35.00 (plus taxes) and 
available at the museum at (819) 776-7000 

8 8 & 

Efforts to raise a Memorial Scholarship Fund in 
memory of the Paperboy’s late drummer, Paul 
“Lolly” Lawton, will include Lollypalooza at the 
Anza Club in Vancouver, BC, on Friday, January 
13, 2006. Details have yet to be confirmed. 
Lawton died in a tragic industrial accident last 
July. A memorial service was held for Lolly 
October 14 in Windsor, ON. To coincide with the 
service, his Alma Mater, St. Clair College, conf- 
fered upon him a posthumous honorary diploma in 
Musical Theatre Performance for the excellence 
he achieved in music. The college also launched 
the Paul Lawton Memorial Scholarship fund with 
a donation of $1000. The goal is to raise at least 
$10,000 so that it can be endowed. Once endowed, 
the scholarship will be given out each year in per- 
petuity to a deserving student in the School of 
Performing Arts at St. Clairs. Donations can be 


made to the Paul Lawton Memorial Scholarship 

c/o the St. Clair College Foundation, 2000 Talbot 
Road West, Box 43, Windsor, Ontario, N9A 6S4, 
or by calling 1-866-722-GRAD toll free. Any do- 
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nations will be matched by the provincial govern- 


ment of Ontario. 
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Cape Breton Island’s The Cottars will open for 
Ireland’s traditional musical ambassadors, The 
Chieftains, throughout their winter tour of the 
USA. The Cottars consist of two brother-sister 
pairs: Jimmy MacKenzie (age 18), guitar, banjo, 
bodhran; Roseanne MacKenzie (age 15), fiddle, 
whistle, vocals, step-dancing; Ciaran 
MacGillivray (age 17); piano, guitar, vocals, 
whistle, bodhran, step-dancing and Fiona 
MacGillivray (age 16); lead vocals, whistle, 
bodhran, harp, step-dancing. The Cottars’ have al- 
so recently signed a multi-disc deal with American 
folk label, Rounder Records 

8 & 

The Scots Trad Music Awards are about to estab- 
lish a Scottish Traditional Music Hall of Fame. 
The five inaugral inductees will include piper 
John D. Burgess, singer-songwriter Archie 
Fisher, guitarist Peerie Willie Johnson, accor- 
dionist Jim Johnstone and Gaelic singer Flora 
MacNeill. Along with five annual inductees, the 
Hall will also honour an international recipient 
who has made an important impact on traditional 
music. The first to receive this distinction is The 
Chieftains’ Paddy Moloney. 

The Hall of Fame will be exhibited at Edinburgh’s 
Queen’s Hall during December and venues are be- 
ing sought to host the exhibition thereafter. More in- 
formation at www.handsupfortrad.co.uk/ 
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The Maple Blues Awards, Canada’s national 
blues gala event, will be held Monday, January 16, 
2006 at the Phoenix Concert Theature, 410 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto. This year’s nomina- 
tions are dominated by a younger generation of 
musicians led by Garrett Mason, son of 
Canadian blues legend Dutch Mason. Garrett 


The Cottars 
leads all singers and musicians with nominations 
in six categories. Toronto’s Paul Reddick and 
Julian Fauth follow with five each. Ottawa is rep- 
resented by three nominated young artists: 
Roxanne Potvin, Southside Steve Marriner, and 
13 year-old Elyssa Mahoney. 
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American songwriter Tom Paxton, Zydeco king 
Clifton Chenier, and folklorist Dr. Kenneth 
Goldstein will receive 2006 Lifetime 
Achievement Awards from the North American 
Folk Music and Dance Alliance. The awards “hon- 
our those who have devoted their life’s work and 
talent to the advancement of folk music and dance.” 
The recipients were selected by a distinguished 
panel of more than 100 electors across the US and 
Canada. The awards will be presented at the 18th 
Annual International Convention held in Austin, 
TX, on Monday, February 13, 2006 at the Hilton. 
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Peterborough’s Folk Under The Clock celebrat- 
ed the opening of its 20th season of concerts with 
Ireland’s Danii at the city’s historic Market Hall. 
(Dant will appear on James Keelaghan’s forth- 
coming traditional album). Artistic director Mike 
Barker started the folk club in 1986 on moving to 
Peterborough from Edmonton, where he spent 
several years as a volunteer at the legendary 
Southside Folk Club under the tutelage of Jim and 
Janette Maclachlan. The Clock’s first show fea- 
tured Scotland’s Dougie Maclean and has never 
looked back. Its current series features the likes of 
Oscar Lopez, Ember Swift, Chuck Brodsky and 
The Bills. For more information: 
www.folkundertheclock.com 
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The Yukon’s Caribou Records will celebrate its 
tenth anniversary with a major concert at the High 
Country Convention Centre in Whitehorse, 
December 10. It will feature the backbone of its roster 


Tom Paxton 
— Kim Beggs, Kim Barlow, Hungry Hill, Anne 
Louise Genset — as well as launch the CD for new 
signing Indio Sarvanja.. The show starts at 8 pm. 
@ & & 

Following the release earlier this year of The 
Halliard: Broadside Songs - a book/CD package 
from the 1960s group which featured Nic Jones 
(see details in P.E. 27), Mollie Music Records are 
to release another album early in 2006. The Last 
Goodnight was professionally recorded as a demo 
by The Halliard shortly before they broke up in 
1968, but never released. The recording includes 
nine more broadsides from the current songbook 
plus a further eight tracks from their broadside 
repertoire at the time. For more information and 
early ordering, visit www.thehalliard.com or e- 
mail: julia@ molliemusic.fsnet.co.uk 

e & & 

Rodney Brown will be the guest performer on a 36 
foot Montreal Canoe. It will set out from Rossport, 
ON, and be paddled along the incredibly beautiful 
northshore of Lake Superior west to Red Rock in time 
for the Live From the Rock Folk Festival. For info and 
bookings for the trip contact David Wells at 
dwells @ontera.net Brown is currently working ona 
show about Canada’s early history from 1688 to 1821. 

Ss @ & 

Arlo Guthrie and friends will travel on the 
Amtrak train City of New Orleans, for 12 days in 
December to raise funds for small venues de- 
stroyed by Hurricane Katrina.. They will perform 
at clubs and stations along the way. Besides mone- 
tary donations, they will collect soundboards, ca- 
bles, lighting, and staging equipment to replace the 
musical gear lost or destroyed when the city flood- 
ed. Starting in Chicago, IL, on the fifth, they will 
arrive in New Orleans, LA, to perform at Tipitina’s 
on the seventeenth. The song City of New Orleans 
was written by Steve Goodman in 1970 and 


Guthrie successfully covered it in 1972 . It is based 
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Ben Sures 


on a version of the train prior to the creation of 
Amtrak. Friends accompanying Guthrie on his 
fund-raiser include Guy Davis and The Burns 
Sisters. For more information visit 
www.GuthrieFoundation.com. 

S 8 & 

Singer-songwriter Willie Dunn received The 
Lifetime Contribution to Aboriginal Music Award 
at the Canadian Aboriginal Music Awards, 
November 25, at the Metro Toronto’s John Bassett 
Theatre. Gospel singer Allan Beaver received The 
Keeper of Traditions in Aboriginal Music Award. 
And music journalist and author Brian Wright- 
McLeod received The Music Industry Award. 

@ & & 

Rick Fines took home the grandprize of $1000 
from the inaugural Sweet Gum Bottom Blues 
Festival held in Greenville, AL. Held October 15, 
the festival is more of a competition for acoustic 
blues artists and is voted on by the audience. It was 
organised to celebrate the music of Ed Bell, a 
Greenville man who made some of the best coun- 
try blues recordings of the 1920s, and also Rufus 
**Tee-Tot” Payne, who was acknowledged by 
Hank Williams Sr. as the man who taught him 
how to be a musician. Fines won for his unique 
guitar styling, sly tongue-in-cheek humor and a 
distinctive voice, reported the Greenville, 
Advocate. He is now recording a collection of 
original songs in his cabin north of Peterborough 
for the upcoming CD Solar Powered. Fines also 
has plans to work and record with Suzie Vinnick. 
Their collaborations will include a New Year’s Eve 
concert at the National Arts Centre in Ottawa. 

8 8 & 

Alberta-based singer-songwriter Ben Sures was 
named the folk grand-prize winner in the recent 
John Lennon songwriting contest. Sures won for 
his song Any Precious Girl from his Goodbye 


news a gossip tg Furnour Tote 


Pretty Girl album. The judges included Robin 

Gibb of The Bee Gees and Jesse Harris, who 

won Song Of the Year at the Grammys for Norah 

Jones’s rendition of Don’t Know Why. Sures’s 

prizes included $5000 worth of recording equip- 

ment and $500 to spend at an online music store. 
8 8 & 

Melwood Cutlery won the English category of 
The Songs From The Heart 2005 songwriting con- 
test for his Ballad of the Moonlight Lady. Jean 
Guy Labelle took the French equivalent for Le 
Calumet de la Paix. Each received $1000 from 
CBC’s Galaxie Radio. Organised by the Ontario 
Council of Folk Festivals, the sub category win- 
ners included: Dickson Reid, The Blacksmith and 
the Lady (Historical); Louis Simao, Caber Sair 
(World); Layah Jane, Reverence and Ridicule 
(Political); Eric Stein, Reunion (Instrumental). 

8 & & 

The major winners at The International 
Bluegrass Awards held in Nashville, TN, October 
27 included Cherryholmes as Entertainer of the 
Year. Larry Sparks won Male Vocalist for the 
second straight year. He also won Top Album and 
Recorded Event for 40— a CD celebrating the 
length of his career. 

Rhonda Vincent broke her record by winning 
Female Vocalist for the sixth straight year. The 
Grascals won Emerging Artist of the Year, and al- 
so Song of the Year for Me And John And Paul, 
written by Harley Allen. Ricky Skaggs & 
Kentucky Thunder were named Instrumental 
Group of the Year, and Doyle Lawson & 
Quicksilver Vocal Group of the Year. Fiddler 


lama DJ-—Iam what I play 


Allison Brown inherited For The Folk four 
years ago from initial host Ian Gifford. Gifford 
manned the broadcast booth at London, 
Ontario’s, CHRW, for almost six years. The 
show now features an eclectic mix of roots music 
including acoustic blues, bluegrass, alt-country, 
traditional folk, and contemporary songwriting. 
For The Folk follows The Blues Never Die, 
which starts at 6pm, and leads up to Hardcore 
Country at 10pm. All three shows are part of 
Roots Music Wednesdays on CHRW. 

A touring, folk recording artist herself, Allison 
regularly features live interviews, in-studio per- 
formances and on-air jams with many of her 


friends and favourites. Spanning generations and 


genres, For The Folk’s weekly collection of 
recordings showcases Allison’s dedication to 
sharing roots music tradition, broadening its 


Benny Martin and vocalist Red Allen were in- 

ducted into the Bluegrass Music Hall of Honor. 

For extended coverage of the IBMAs, go to the all 

new www.bluegrassblog.com This site features ar- 

ticles and audio of all the winners and nominees. 
8 8 & 

Groovy Mondays, Toronto’s noted open stage 
and concert series, moved October 31 to the NOW 
Lounge, 189 Church Street. The new venue is 
wheelchair accessible and has state-of-the-art 
sound equipment as well as video capabilities. 
Groovy Mondays is a not-for-profit organization 
run by volunteers to create live performance and 
revenue generating opportunities for singer-song- 
writers of all genres. Spokesperson Jennifer 
Claveau says the NOW Lounge also has a board 
room, which will hold artist workshops. For more 
information, visit: www.groovymondays.com 

& @ & 

BBC Radio 2’s commitment to nurturing new 
talent established the Young Folk Award — an an- 
nual search for the best budding folk musicians in 
the UK. The event is open to anyone aged between 
fifteen and twenty, performing as a band, duo or 
soloist and performing traditional and acoustic 
music with roots in any culture. The finalists for 
this year’s event are: James Chadwick, singer- 
songwriter aged 18; Shona Donaldson, fiddler 
and singer, aged 20; Fiddle Dee Fiddle Dum, a 
sextet ages 17 and 18; Joe O’Connor, melodeon 
player, aged 16; and Matthew Watson, multi-in- 
strumentalist aged 15. Now, if only some- 


one would take the initiative here. 


s, and expanding its boundaries. ~ 
For The Folk is broadcast from 8:30 p.m 
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Bebop Cowboys * The Marigolds * 
Conrad Kipping & Tom Leighton * 
DALA * David Celia * Gregg Lawless 
Greg Hobbs * Heather Dale * 
Lynn Harrison * Jenny Whiteley * | 
Jory Nash * Matt Andersen * : 
Nancy Dutra * Russell deCarle * 7 
Steve Payne * Trio Bravo * 
Wendell Ferguson * and More! 


Newfoundland’s Great Big Sea recently released 
their first recording of all traditional songs, and it 
sold 100,000 copies in Canada in its first two 
weeks of release. Warner Music Canada has very 
generously donated six copies of The Hard and 
The Easy for our readers to win. To win one all 
you have to do is answer the following questions 
correctly and e-mail your answers to penguineg- 
gs1 @shaw.ca Please don’t forget to include your 
mailing address so we can post along your prize. 


ar . ; Q1. The band that wrote When I’m Up has a fishy 
Limited Seating Capacity, kind of name, what are they called? 
Order your Tickets Now. 
4 Q2. On the new disc the band sings about The 
Old Polina, a whaling ship. From what port did it 


sail? 


Q3. Name another sailing vessel Great Big Sea 
sing about. 


Answers to the Shooglenifty Radical Mestizo com- 
petition are: Q1: Dance. Q2: Les Reel Des 
Voyageurs. Q3: Spain. 


The winners are: Karen Graunke, Grande Prairie, 
. AB; Stephen Harvey, Courtney, BC; John Wilson, 
Windsor, ON; Michael Klein, Victoria, BC; Debbie 
Lancaster, Halifax, NS; and Winifred Owen, 
Salem, MA. 


Visit the website for ticket information, recent artist sign- 
ings, and more. Winterfolk is Weatherproof. 
www.winterfolk.com 
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Harold Leventhal 1919-2005 


One of the most influential characters in the de- 


velopment of the post-war North American folk 
scene, died in New York City on October 4, writes 
Ken Hunt. Amongst other activities, Harold 
Leventhal promoted concerts, managed acts and 
published music. He shared the same office suite 
on New York’s West 57th Street with the Woody 
Guthrie Foundation and Archives and co-founded 
the Woody Guthrie Foundation with Marjorie 
Guthrie in 1972. Indeed Arlo Guthrie’s Tribute to 
Harold Leventhal at Carnegie Hall on 29 
November 2003 was a benefit fund-raiser for the 
Archives. The fact that it attracted the likes of Pete 
Seeger, Ronnie Gilbert and Fred Hellerman of the 
Weavers, Peter, Paul & Mary and Theodore Bikel 
is testament to Leventhal’s pulling power and the 
debt he was owed. 

Yet for many people, his name might mean little 
outside a circle of obsessives for whom small print 
and sleeve note minutiae are the icing on the cake 
of life. Visiting his office filled with the memora- 
bilia of decades spent in the music business was 
like entering hallowed ground. You couldn’t put a 
price, cultural or commercial, on its contents. The 
audio-documentary Harold Leventhal: The Fifth 
Weaver —A Musical Documentary with its repro- 
ductions of concert posters — Pete Seeger at 
Carnegie Hall at Christmas 1959 and Dylan’s 
Town Hall on West 43rd Street breakthrough in 
1963 — gives a flavour of his achievement. 

Leventhal recently popped up remembering the 
old days in Martin Scorsese documentary film No 
Direction Home: Bob Dylan (2005). 

He was born the last of five children in Ellenville 
in New York State on 24 May 1919. His parents’ 
common language was Yiddish. After his father’s 
death, the family moved to the Lower East Side 
and then, around 1927, to the South Bronx. That 
hard start and penury, ambition and fellow-feeling 
shaped him and his politics. 

Time spent with Zionist youth organisations and 
the Young Communist League shaped his aware- 
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ness of politics, current affairs and literature. 
Those factors also made him the right man with 
the left credentials as far as the nascent folk scene 
was concerned. He was a man of honour. He stuck 
by his principles and his buddies. He famously 
turned down managing Dylan because he believed 
that he couldn’t devote enough energy to him. 

Leventhal worked with the cream of the folk 
scene. These included Jacques Brel, the Clancy 
Brothers and Tommy Makem, Donovan, Lester 
Flatt and Earl Scruggs, Arlo Guthrie, Mahalia 
Jackson, Ewan MacColl and Peggy Seeger, Joni 
Mitchell, the New Lost City Ramblers, Phil Ochs, 
Odetta, Peter, Paul & Mary, Ravi Shankar, the 
Weavers and Neil Young. 

He also helped shape such films and documen- 
taries as Alice’s Restaurant (1969), Bound For 
Glory (1976) and A Vision Shared (1988). 

Harold Leventhal was more than a music busi- 
ness legend: he was a cultural lightning rod. And, 
he never relinquished his belief in progressive poli- 


tics as a force for improvement in society. 


Clarence ‘Gatemouth’ Brown (1924-2005) 

Clarence *Gatemouth’ Brown died, September 
11, in Orange, TX, the town across the state line 
from where he grew up, after his own lake-front 
home in Slidell, LA, was struck by Hurricane 
Katrina. He was 81, writes Ken Hunt. Born on 18 
April 1924, Brown started his musical career while 
still in his teens playing drums with local Texas 
bands. In 1947, he travelled to Houston and met 
Don Robey, who became his manager and, later, 
producer after founding the Peacock label. That 
same year, his reputation took hold during a con- 
cert by T-Bone Walker in a Houston nightclub. 
When Walker became ill, Brown took up his guitar 
and played Gatemouth Boogie to the delight of the 
audience. Subsequently, he had several regional 
blues hits in the 1950s in the style of Walker. But 
his relationship with Robey ended circa 1960. 
Supposedly, Robey pulled a gun on him when he 
enquired about royalties. Brown allegedly decked 
him. His career hit the doldrums and he claimed 
Robey got him blacklisted. 

French blues enthusiasts tracked him down to 
Durango, New Mexico, and rejuvenated his career. 
From 1971, France now became a new stomping- 
ground. He appeared at the Montreaux Jazz 
Festival in 1973 and snatched the 1982 blues al- 
bum at the Grammies with Alright Again. He 
maintained momentum with One More Mile 
(1983), Standing My Ground (1989), No Looking 
Back (1992), American Music, Texas Style (1999), 
Back To Bogalusa (2001) and Timeless (2004). On 
these records and live, he played hopscotch with 


US musical genres. He more than chalked out a 
daub of Cajun fiddle, a patriotic smear of Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, a splash of Duke Ellington 
(Take The A Train), a three-part instrumental ver- 
sion of Unchained Melody, a soupcon of zydeco, 


and a taste of Got My Mojo Working. 


Nat Joseph (1939-2005) 

The British folk scene was considerably ener- 
gised, writes Ken Hunt, by a hard-nosed business- 
man by the name of Nathan Joseph. He died 
August 30 aged 67. 

Joseph was born in Birmingham on 23 July 1939 
but his father died before Joseph reached ten. The 
tough times he and his mother endured hardened 
him. He went to Cambridge to study English and 
afterwards obtained a teaching post at Columbia 
University. He threw this in to see the sights of the 
USA. Joseph discovered a wealth of music on little 
labels in the States and he knew there was a market 
for them in the UK. On his return to England in the 
early 1960s he set up his own company to import 
some of these labels. He later admitted that Moses 
Asch was something of a role model, and he went 
on to handle Folkways in Britain. With the capital 
generated by selling US labels, he founded his 
own label, called Transatlantic Records. 

His first success came with spoken-word, sex in- 
struction LPs by sexologist Dr Eustace Chesser. The 
three albums sold almost 100,000 copies between 
them. It is truthful, therefore, to say that the careers 
of the Ian Campbell Folk Group, the Dubliners, the 
Humblebums (and Billy Connolly afterwards), 
Hamish Imlach, Bert Jansch, Ralph McTell, 
Pentangle, John Renbourn, the Sallyangie (Sally 
and Mike Oldfield) and the Young Tradition were 
bankrolled by filth, smut and, ahem, sexology. 

Joking aside, Transatlantic became a really hap- 
pening label. It even released the solitary, self-ti- 
tled album by the Pete & Chris Coe, Nic Jones and 
Tony Rose quartet called Bandoggs (1978). 
However, with his eye on the cash register, when 
Dave Swarbrick bunked off to play on Martin 
Carthy’s solo debut album for Fontana in 1965, the 
label head docked his wages because Swarbrick 
had not obtained permission, as a member of the 
Jan Campbell Folk Group ought to, to record with 
Carthy. He had similarly fined the band, Swarbrick 
once told me, for taking too long in the studio. 

Transatlantic, with Bill Leader recording, helped 
define an era in British folk music. Ultimately 
cash-flow problems saw the label leaving Joseph’s 
control. Repackagings have been the fate of so 
much of the Transatlantic archive, but that 
core material was priceless. ( 


Christine Fellows 
By Tom Murray 


“T want it to happen now,’ complains Winnipeg’s 
Christine Fellows about the impending shift into 
winter that we’ve fallen to discussing at the top of 
our interview. “I don’t like these intermediate 
states.” 

Funny she should say that, because the singer- 
songwriter’s recently released third album, Paper 
Anniversary, sounds intermediate — or, more accu- 
rately, a point between destinations. Its skeletal 
music base - including spare use of Fellows on pi- 
ano, accordion, Casio keyboards, glockenspiel, 
loops and odd samples — and poetic musings on 
prosaic situations make Paper Anniversary seem 
like a concept album about that very state. The 
feeling may have translated from the circum- 
stances behind the recording of the album, which 
Fellows took on from her home. 

“Tt was tricky,” she admits with a laugh. “I don’t 
have any band members that live in town; I just 
had people come over to the house or mail me 
their tracks.” 

The final result, dubbed ‘avant folk’ in some 


quarters for its use of field recordings and samples, 


is richly textured and haunting — a fine effort for a 


first time recording alone. “I’d never done that be- 
fore,’ she says in a bemused tone. “It was a very 
solitary experience.” 

Living in Winnipeg as she does, Fellow has a 
number of outside projects to pay the rent when 
she’s not playing folk clubs. She’s worked with the 
Trip Dance Company, Winnipeg’s Contemporary 
Dancers, and Toronto’s Dancemakers, scored for 
television, radio, spoken word and film. 

‘Survival makes you do things you wouldn’t do 
otherwise,’ she wryly notes. “I started doing the 
dance thing because I was asked, and then it be- 
came like a job — one that I enjoy a great deal, but 
it’s still a job.” 

In lieu of her normal yearly outside commission, 
she’s just begun working with visual artist Shari 
Boyle on an upcoming project, mixing projections 
with pre-recorded music. After that is a jaunt down 
to the States with Victoria’s most noted hellraiser, 
Carolyn Mark, slated for the beginning of next 
year. “We've never toured together before,” she 
muses, “so I don’t know whether to go into detox 


before or after.” 


Wagonbar 

By Mary Beth Carty 

Over a pint in Vieux Quebec, I am delighted to 
have a wee chat with Wagonbar, my new favorite 
band, who just released a record of traditional 
songs accompanied, no, not by fiddle and tapping 
feet, but by oud, bouzouki, banjo, and percus- 
sions, giving these songs a world-y, almost 
Middle Eastern sound. “The arrangements are 
original, but in terms of structure and melody, 
we've remained pretty faithful. Well, maybe we 
are traitors. Just a little,’ says Wagonbar’s con- 
ceiver and singer-guitarist , Raymond Lavoie. 

Multi-instrumentalist Jean-Philippe Reny, who 
has played with just about every world and tradi- 
tional music group in the whole damn city, includ- 
ing Les Chauffeurs a Pieds, 
tells me, “The oud is more 
common in the Mediterranean 
than the guitar. Kids learn it at 
school.” He appears to have 
mastered the thing, along with 
the tenor banjo and the 
bouzouki. 

“George Bush is in the upper 
circles of the Arab world — 
maybe he likes the oud,” 
laughs Raymond, who found 
the group’s repertoire in 
books from his native region 
of Beauce, and learned one 


from his grandmother. Before 
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Wagonbar, he played with a wagon-load of trad 
bands and spent three years playing in cabins a sucre 
for tourists. “Americans are very curious, very folk. 
The French, however, didn’t understand why they 
didn’t understand. They’d say — ‘Is that old French’?” 
These entertainment gigs, not exactly an artist’s ideal 
environment, gave Raymond a lot of performing ex- 
perience. “I learned how to talk to people, how to be 
less shy, how to adapt to the audience.” 

The third, Daniel LaCombe, who is trained in 
African percussion and organizes a summer festival 
in Lévis, was a natural choice. He has the weirdest 
drum kit I’ve ever seen — mini bass drum, a few little 
symbols, djembe for snare, a Tibetan bowl, and lots 
of other international shaking gadgets. “He is the man 
for the job,” says Raymond 

They’re such an eclectic bunch, I thought they must 
have some pretty wild selections in their stereos. 
“Johnny Cash,” says Jean-Philippe. “Johnny Cash,” 
adds Raymond. Curiouser and curiouser. 


Itamar Erez 
By Tony Montague 


Soon after moving to Canada from Israel, gui- 
tarist and pianist Itamar Erez hit a creative wall as 
a composer. It wasn’t just the radical change in 
culture and climate. For some reason the classical 
tradition in which he’d been immersed since his 
teens no longer sparked his imagination - not on its 
own anyway. 

“The music I was writing wasn’t really what I 
wanted to express, and I didn’t know how to find a 
new voice. It took me a few years to figure it out.” 

But the experience of emigrating to Vancouver 
stirred Erez’s musical roots. He started hearing 
once more the sounds he’d virtually ignored back 
home because they were so familiar — the aural 
backdrop of the street and café life, and the radio. 

“T listened with new interest to the folk traditions of 
the Jewish and Arabic worlds. And once I found that 
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connection, my own music started pouring out again.” 

To play the compositions, Erez formed Adama - 
which means Earth in Hebrew — with three leading 
Vancouver artists: oboist Tony Nickels, bassist 
Laurence Mollerup, and tabla-player Stefan 
Cihelka. Their music is a unique and sophisticated 
blend of classical, jazz, and various genres of 
world music, from flamenco to Indian ragas, with 
a focus on the Middle East. 

“There’s a small political dimension to what we do 
—to show that Jewish and Arabic music are not only 
connected but actually come from the same source.” 

Both those traditions unite in flamenco, which ac- 
cordingly holds a special attraction for Erez as a gui- 
tarist. This summer he travelled to Andalusia to study 
advanced technique from one of the genre’s masters. 

“T took a workshop in Cadiz given by Gerardo 
Nufiez. It was a lot of hard work but there were parties 
every night, with dancers, percussionists, and singers. I 
had an amazing time, and learned so much.” 

The next project for the genre-bending, bound- 
ary-crossing Erez is to record Adama’s debut al- 
bum in early November, with funding from the 
Canada Council. 

“With Adama I feel at last able to express all the 
sides of myself, as composer, as performer, as im- 
proviser, as player. The music isn’t intellectual like 
it was before. It’s from my heart, and more fulfill- 


ing in every way.” 


House of Doc 

By Tony Montague 

One of the salient features of Manitoba is the dis- 
tinct absence of mountains. It’s a raw deal for bud- 
ding Alpinists in Altona, but the musicians of 
House of Doc like to celebrate the horizontality of 


their environs. 

The cover of their excellent album Prairiegrass 
unfolds into a long, long photo of a country road 
receding into the distance — with a huge field to its 
right in which the quintet stands waist-high in 


shorl culé 


golden wheat, and decked in formal attire. 

“Tt was taken just a two-minute drive from our 
house on the western edge of Winnipeg,” says 
Matthew Harder, who plays acoustic guitar and 
pens most of House of Doc’s songs. “It’s a land- 
scape that inspires a great deal of what we do and 
write about.” 

Ironically, there’s a strong mountain-music influ- 
ence on HoD. The band has evolved its own distinc- 
tive blend of Appalachian old-time and bluegrass 
songs and tunes, and Anglo-Celtic ballads. But the 
main ingredient comes from the vocal tradition of 
the Menonite Church, to which they all belong. 

“Tt’s all four-part a cappella harmony. There 
aren’t a lot of differences in rhythm from one voice 
to the next. We’ve also thrown in the sacred-harp 
style of singing — they tend to use fugue-like struc- 
tures and to simplify the scale. For us, music starts 
with a vocal line, and we build the instruments un- 
derneath it. In the way we write, arrange, and per- 
form the voice is paramount.” 

There’s an extraordinary closeness to the har- 
monies on Prairiegrass (produced by Spirit of the 
West’s Vince Ditrich) — the kind that can only 
come from siblings. The core of HoD is brothers 
Dave (stand-up bass) and Dan Wiebe (guitar, har- 
monica, bouzouki) and their sister Rebecca (banjo, 
whistle), who’s married to Matthew — referred to 
collectively as ‘The Sibs’; Matthew and fifth mem- 
ber Andrea (accordion, mandolin), Dave’s wife, 


are the ‘In-Laws’. 
“It’s a very friend- 
ly distinction in the 
band — it has to be!” 
says Harder. “The 
Sibs pay incredible 
attention to tuning 
and to vocal details, 
scrutinising each con- 
sonant and vowel. I 
come with a much 
more performance- 
based approach to 
} singing — so if it’s high 
energy and a bit out of 
tune — I'll take it.” 


Graham Mckenzie 

By Roddy Campbell 

Culloden Academy, Inverness, Scotland: I’m with 
friends at the school’s talent contest. Six bands bat- 
tle it out for local bragging rights and various prizes. 
Amongst the fastidious fashion statements and 
Judas Priest covers are Reel Time, a trio of tradition- 
al musicians led by an outrageously talented young- 
fiddler — thirteen-year-old Graham Mackenzie. 


A week later, I’m in the small village of Beauly 


to hear Edmonton cellist Christine Hansen per- 
form with Blazin’ Fiddles. And who’s sitting right 
in front of me with his mum? Graham Mckenzie. 
So after the gig we nip round to the local pub for a 
quick chat. I’m buying, as Graham can’t see over 
the counter yet. 

His admirers already include Capercaillie’s Charlie 
McKerron, Blazin’ Fiddles’ Aidan O’ Rourke and 
Phil Cunningham and Aly Bain, with whom Graham 
has played on television and in concert. At Celtic 
Connections in Glasgow he performed solo at the 
Concert Hall at the request of the mighty Michael 
McGoldrick.‘That was a different experience,” says 
Graham. “a bit nerve wracking.” 

Indeed, he won a coveted Danny award at the same 
festival for his playing. He also aced his Advanced 
Higher in Music last year, something students nor- 
mally attempt in their final year of high school. He’s 
alittle bit special, all right, young Mckenzie. 

Graham started fiddle as a six-year-old playing clas- 
sical music but soon took to the tradition, particularly 
after he attended Feis Rois —a week-long festival that 
teaches traditional instruments and Gaelic songs. 

“The first year, when I was nine, that was really 
the turning point for me starting traditional music,” 
he says. “Lauren MacColl, the BBC 2 Young 
Musician of the Year [2004-05] asked me to go 
along. She thought it would be a good way of 
learning tunes. So I’ve been going there ever since 
and progressed through the years. That’s really 
helped me learning tunes for sessions and playing 
with more people.” 

While he cites Aidan O’ Rourke as his favourite 
fiddler, he reckons some Canadians are tops too. 

“| like a lot of Cape Breton tunes. I find them in 
books and on tapes. They are some of the best — 
Natalie MacMaster, Buddy MacMaster, Jerry 
Holland, Brenda Stubbert. . . | would love 
to come to Canada. It would be some expe- ( 


rience to go to Celtic Colours . 


For the best part of a dozen years, Great Big 
Sea have developed an uncanny ability to suc- 
cessfully straddle the contrasting worlds of 
folk and pop. Now, they’ve released The Hard 
and The Easy, an album consisting entirely of 
traditional songs collected around 
Newfoundland. Scott Lingley gets to the heart 
of this phenomenon. 

The casual listener couldn’t be blamed for think- 
ing there are two different bands called Great Big 
Sea. There’s the Great Big Sea that first rose to 
prominence on the strength of their peppy acoustic 
cover of Slade’s Run Runaway. And they ve re- 
mained the media darlings of mainstream radio 
and music television ever since. This band opened 
for Motley Crue at last summer’s Live 8! And then 
there’s the more serious Great Big Sea, purveyors 
of little-known folk gems from the remotest cor- 
ners of traditional East Coast and Celtic music, 
whose grasp of the canon doesn’t keep them from 
putting their personal stamp on age-old tunes like 
Lukey’s Boat or pungent, obscure titles such as 
Ron Angel’s Chemical Worker's Song. 

Not that the band has any pretensions about re- 
producing undiluted the songs of their musical 
forebears. But according to Bob Hallett, one-third 
of the band’s multi-instrumentalist force, there are 
traditions and then there are traditions. 

“One of the great things about the 


Newfoundland tradition is that it’s not orthodox,” 
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Great Big Sea 


With Cod On Their Side 


Hallett says. “The Cape Breton tradition, for in- 


stance, to which its often compared, though it’s al- 
so very different, in Cape Breton there’s one way 
to play these tunes and as a player you aspire to get 
it as close as possible to that ideal — the Archie 
McDonald’s version or Buddy McMaster’s ver- 
sion. It doesn’t work that way in Newfoundland, it’s 
not orthodox. What’s important is to participate and 
there’s no definitive version of anything. We've al- 
ways taken a free hand with making folk songs fit 
however we want to present them, but the older play- 
ers understand that and appreciate that. As a result, 
they’ve been very open to us and very supportive.” 

With their new album, The Hard and The Easy, 
Great Big Sea is returning the appreciation to the 
older players with a set comprised entirely of tradi- 
tional Newfoundland music. GBS frontman Alan 
Doyle maintains, however, that the album isn’t such 
a departure from the music that has made the band a 
singular phenomenon on the Canadian music scene. 

“One of the challenges we've had on previous 
records was trying to make our own songs sit next 
to 500 year old folk songs and find the common 
thread between the two that would somewhat help 
them sit next to each other on the record. In some 
cases that might mean making a pop song sound 
more like a traditional song, or making a tradition- 
al song sound more like a pop song with electric 
guitars and effects and stuff,’ Doyle says. 


“On this record, we didn’t do any of that. There 
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was no onus on us to decorate them with moderni- 
ty. We still approach them with the same energy 
and enthusiasm — the up-tempo ones are real party 
songs — but we didn’t feel the need to decorate 
them with contemporary sounds. There’s a lot of 
old fashioned sounds on this record — accordions 
and fiddles and whistles and bodhrans.” 

What’s easy to forget amidst their mass populari- 
ty, hopped-up pop covers and video-friendliness is 
that the members of Great Big Sea have a deep and 
abiding love of their native province, a love rooted 
in the unique culture of the place and the way 
that’s exemplified in music. Doyle claims the band 
would not have gotten where they are today with- 
out that grounding. 

“T’d like to think the reason we have a bit of uni- 
versal appeal is that the sounds are so authentic,” 
Doyle says. “There’s a lot of manufactured music 
around, a lot of music that’s created to sell, and 
these songs were all conceived long before there 
was a record label or a radio station or a video sta- 
tion. Real, honest to God, genuine slices of culture 
in song is a rare thing these days.” 

“These songs all survived in the oral tradition, in 
some cases for five or six hundred years, and people 
don’t remember songs unless they're really good,” 
Hallett adds. “Most people in North America have 
forgotten their songs. We were lucky to grow up ina 
place where people still remember them and to be 
able to draw on that.” 

So the difficulty in preparing The Hard and The 
Easy wasn’t in compiling a list of songs to record, 
but in paring down the list from all the traditional 
songs the guys in the band had known and loved for 
years. Once they'd settled on a track selection, 
Doyle says they spent a year in their St. John’s 
recording studio putting to tape the best perform- 
ances and arrangements they could muster. 

“The challenge was to spread our wings as pro- 
ducers. Some of these songs have a lot of versions 
recorded, so we wanted to make sure we had the 
best one,” Doyle says. “That was the challenge, 
how can we do a version of Graceful and 
Charming that’s more sweet and more beautiful 
than the versions that are out there? How can we, 
as musicians, be a bit more thoughtful?” 

Another thing the band hoped to do was expose 
the range of Newfoundland music, which stereo- 
typically turns on songs about the life of the fisher- 
man. The Hard and The Easy has its share of those 
and other seafaring tunes, but also rounds up songs 
from Newfoundland’s woodsmen, love ballads 
and tunes that extol the beauty of specific places, 
all rendered in the distinctive Newfoundland style. 

“Newfoundland tradition is a mix of English 


song traditions and English folk dancing and Irish, 
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French and Scottish and more obscure influences 
too,” Hallett says. “Newfoundlanders play instrumen- 
tals a lot like Irish players, but the tunes themselves 
are Breton and Scottish and based on English country 
dancing. So a lot of Irish players come to 
Newfoundland and have a hard time because the 
tunes are all so angular and strange — the style sounds 
the same but the repertoire is totally different.” 

If the enterprise smacks of a vanity project, a per- 
sonal indulgence between cranking out the radio 
hits, Great Big Sea is backing it up with solid sup- 
port. Starting in early 2006 and carrying right 
through to summer, they’ve set up a full slate of 
dates in soft-seaters across North America, pre- 
senting the music in venues sympathetic to 
acoustic music. And although they’ve done their 
best to put out a noncommercial album in The 
Hard and The Easy, the band’s pesky popularity 
just won't leave them alone. 

“We weren't looking for radio on this record, but 
we found out that a radio station in Edmonton has 
added the single [Captain Kidd],’ Doyle says. 

“That was a bit surprising — we’ve obviously 
been putting out the wrong stuff for the last 15 
years,” Hallett jokes. 

As to whether this is the start of a pattern where the 
band alternates between recordings of their tested- 
and-true folk-rock and trad songs from the island, 
Hallett and Doyle aren’t prepared to say. It seems 
they just aren’t much for planning that far ahead. 

“One of the characteristics of Newfoundlanders 
is the ‘live for the day’ kind of attitude,” says 
Hallett. “When you’re doing a great show, you’re 
making good music, you want to live in that mo- 
ment, you don’t want to be looking at your watch. 
So we've kind of taken that attitude with 
this album. We'll get through this tour and 
see how that goes. We're not in a hurry.” 


System of a Down 


Unsettled Down, Alana Levandoski’s debut 
disc, has our Patrick Langston gushing pro- 
fusely. And for good reason. This country, 
gospel and folk-based collection of songs coy- 
ers everything from soap to spirituality. “An 
album of rare impact,” reckons Mr. Langston. 

Midway through her debut album Unsettled 
Down, Alana Levandoski sings about a farm girl, 
on the cusp of womanhood, using soap from the 
hall to wash herself in a creek. 

That image is a puzzler — who keeps soap in the 
hall? — but it also possesses the kind of immediacy 
that whispers, “This is from real life.’ 

“My grandma used to make lye soap and it was 
in her pantry,’ explains Levandoski. And that 
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pantry, it turns out, was hard by the farmhouse 
hallway, a place that still commands a favoured 
spot among Levandoski’s childhood memories. 

“Every year she’d wax her hallway and she’d 
give us old farmer socks to slide and polish it up.” 

Heeding the old saw to write about what you 
know — lye soap, Istanbul, a scotch-taped screen — 
Levandoski has created an album of rare impact, a 
country, gospel and folk-based collection of songs 
whose narrative strengths are equalled by their 
lyricism, thoughtfulness and terrific melodies. 

Unsettled Down also sparkles with a singular 
freshness, its unencumbered production a foil for 
the occasionally weighty issues that Levandoski, 
backed by a half-dozen or so musicians, tackles. 

And while “grounded” is an overused term, 
that’s exactly what Unsettled Down is, its vignettes 
and intimate revelations anchored by a satisfying 
sense of context and history, its songs often filled 
with rural imagery. 

Much of that rootedness comes from being 
raised in a spot where everyone knows everyone 
else —in Levandoski’s case, the village of 
Kelwood, Manitoba (pop. 300). 

“Tt gave me a grounding that you can’t even 
measure,” says 26-year-old Levandoski, who’s 
spent much of the past six months on the road pro- 
moting her album. “When I go home, the pace is 
the slowest in the world. Some people may get 
fidgety around a pace like that, but my friends and 
family wouldn’t allow for that. After awhile, you 
spend a day or two out there, and you can breathe, 
like a getaway spa.” 

Spaciousness, by the way, is the flip side of 
Unsettled Down’s groundedness, giving exuberant 
tunes like Prairie Sun —in which that creek- 
bathing gal tells us about growing up on a wide- 
open western farm with a sense of life’s unlimited 
possibilities. 

All of which may make Levandoski, whose mu- 
sical resume ranges from living room performanc- 
es as a kid with the homegrown gospel band 
Family & Friends to later flirtations with jazz and 
worldbeat, sound like a starry-eyed Pollyanna. 

Fat chance. 

The album’s lead track, Red Headed Girl, may 
offer a vision of triumph over losses, but those 
losses, including the death of an 18-year-old at the 
hands of a drunk driver, are terrible, all the more so 
because they are real: the song is about her moth- 
er’s life and yes, her mother’s brother Ronnie real- 
ly did die that way. 

Then in Moonshine, Levandoski pillories block- 
headed men who don’t understand ‘no’ when it 
comes from a heartbroken girl who just wants to 
knock back a few and listen to the band. 


And Sold Your Wings stars yet another clueless 
guy, this time one who — have you ever had an 
original thought, buddy? — hankers for a girl he’s 
betrayed as soon as she no longer wants him. 

“I do come from the nineties,” says Levandoski 
when asked if she’s perhaps a tad cynical, “when 
out was in. The apple pie, mum and pop, American 
high school stuff was totally out when I was a 
teenager. And my parents are quite sarcastic, in a 
good way.” 

She’s also blessed with a healthy wariness when 
it comes to self-revelation. 

“You hope that people when they listen won’t 
find it kitsch. When you hear some music you 
think, ‘Don’t they know it’s cheesy?’ I have a keen 
sense for that sugary sentimentality. When I do 
open up, which is more in song than elsewhere in 
my life, it’s very real and not agenda-based at all.” 

It’s certainly real when she sings /’ve Seen Your 
Eyes. Like the character in the song, she did visit 
Venice and the Temple of Zeus during a swing 
through Europe in 2001. And when you’ve seen 
something of the world, it helps put your own con- 
cerns — like the love story at the heart of this song — 
in proportion. 

And while she admits to some cynicism,‘I don’t 
think ’'m a complete loss. I have hope. I don’t look 
at the world and see it as a dark place. I see dark- 
ness in it but I don’t see it as a total loss.” 

Indeed, a deep-seated spirituality pervades 
Unsettled Down, although the album’s title sug- 
gests that in all matters, including those of the spir- 
it, Levandoski is still searching. 


“T grew up in the church, a little tiny non-denom- 
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centre in the town of Riding Mountain with really 
bad carpet.” 

It didn’t entirely take. 

“Maybe the thread is a little thicker on the faith 
side of my record but there’s definitely a thick 
thread of doubt. I’m seeking truth, I guess. That’s 
not a very popular thing to do because the climate 
of our culture and especially my generation is seek- 
ing truth for me. I’m seeking it in a universal sense. 
I’m holding out for that though, I don’t think I'll 
ever have it all together because there’s such an ele- 
ment of mystery to the idea of a God. That’s some- 
thing I feel excited about, that mystery” 

Not that she’s proselytizing. 

“Tf people are enjoying it, I’m welcoming them 
along for the nde of searching.” 

Recently, Levandoski, whose voice has been 
compared to that of Emmylou Harris and Casey 
Chambers, has honed her skills by co-writing with 
the likes of Sylvia Tyson, Simon Wilcox and Colin 
Cripps. 

“Sometimes people don’t like to co-write be- 
cause they like to horde their lines. There’s an art 
in letting go of a good line and letting some- 


one else run with it. It’s like two people edu- 
cating each other for free.” 


‘Trainspotting 


Beautiful, rustic lyrics feature prominently on 
the new Steel Rail disc, River Song —a recording 
that draws its inspiration from the rollicking 
Quebec countryside and the endless Prairies. 
David McPherson goes along for the ride. 

For some, music is life. For others, music is a 
means to live life and define its meaning. For folk 
trio Steel Rail, it’s a more complicated relationship 
whereby music and life are often competing 
against one another. This means that they only get 
around to making an album every five years or so. 
The first listen of the acoustic charm of River 
Song, the band’s third disc, begs one to wonder 
why they can’t record more frequently. 

Catching up with Dave Clarke — Steel Rail’s 
guitarist and principal songwriter — just after an 
early dinner-at a B&B in Smithers, BC, the fine 
picker discusses the challenges of being in a part- 
time band, the evolution of Steel Rail and the sense 
of Canadiana that always finds its way into the 
band’s compositions. 

“The story with Steel Rail is that it’s always been 
a bit of a part-time band and we’ve always done 
different things,” Clarke explains. “We’re friends 
and we really enjoy playing with each other, it’s 
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just that the other two members of the band both 
have day jobs and at various times I’ve had one al- 
so. We play together because we want to and 
there’s something there, we believe in the music, 
but none of us is prepared to just drop everything 
and just do Steel Rail. I guess we’ve gotten to a 
balance that way. When you get a bit older, if [mu- 
sic] is not the primary focus, real life gets in the 
way sometimes. 

“The reality is that this is a band that formed 
when we were all a little bit older and a little less 
crazy and less willing to just jump in a van and go 
across the country and all that stuff. We are serious 
about the music, but sometimes other things come 
up and we just have to take it as it comes.” 

And, as if things weren’t already complicated 
enough for Steel Rail, Clarke, who helped launch 
David Francey’s recording career and accompa- 
nied him on guitar for almost five years, moved 
from Montreal to Victoria in the midst of the River 
Song sessions. “I must admit that it’s hard to finish 
a record when you are in the middle of a move. It’s 
not something that I would recommend.” The oth- 
er two members of Steel Rail (bassist Ellen 
Shizgal and lead singer Tod Gorr) still live in 
Montreal, so this adds yet another twist and chal- 
lenge to sustaining the momentum of the Steel 
Rail musical train. “Right now our problem is that 
we've become a bi-coastal band,” he laughs. 

While the band doesn’t get on the road that much 
anymore, Clarke hopes this will change now that 
they have a new record to tour around. 

“We want to take this record as far as it will go 


Steel Rail 


and we've had pretty good reception to it so far. 
Moving to the West Coast has put another compli- 
cation into the Steel Rail saga. Instead of making 
extremely rare appearances in Quebec and 
Ontario, we can now make extremely rare appear- 
ances right across the country! Seriously though, I 
would like to get the band out here for a tour in the 
West next year.” 

Steel Rail formed in Montreal in 1991. While the 
band is deeply rooted in the folk tradition, they 
have always been a hard band to pigeon-hole since 
they’ve mixed elements of bluegrass and country 
into their roots-based offerings. From Hootenanny 
nights at Montreal’s famed folk club the Yellow 
Door in the seventies to blazing pioneering blue- 
grass trails with one of Quebec’s best known old- 
time bands (The White River Bluegrass Band) in 
the early 80s, Clarke is a veteran of the roots 
scene. Steel Rail’s debut disc A Thousand Miles of 
Snow (1995), was followed five years later with 
The Road Less Travelled (2000). 

The new disc continues the band’s musical jour- 
ney both figuratively and literally. It’s as if the St. 
Lawrence River and its flowing waters is a 
metaphor for Steel Rail’s meandering musical ca- 
reer. Upon a first listen, one is immediately drawn 
to the beauty of the lyrics and to the sense of the 
land that permeates the record: from the rollicking 
Quebec countryside (That's How the Summer Slips 
Away) to the endless Prairies (Let it Rain), to relics 
of Montreal’s past (Belmont Days). This land as 
inspiration is nothing new for this talented trio. 
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wife Lucinda [Chodan]. She’s originally from 
Alberta, so a lot of the early songs she wrote had 
prairie themes and now on this record, since she 
has lived in Quebec so long, we are starting to 
write more about that part of Canada. So, I sup- 
pose that there will be some BC, west coast in- 
spired songs coming down the pike as time goes 
on. There is a bit of a lag there. I think you have to 
live yourself and then the experience filters its way 
into the music.” 

One of Clarke’s favourite tracks on the new album 
is La Rive 


disc. “That’s a funny song because that’s one where 


the song of experience that closes the 


I wrote the first four lines and then I took it to my 
wife Lucinda and I said: ‘well, I started this song 
and it sounds like a ballad about unrequited love’ 
and she informed me that in fact it’s a song about 
boat builders on the St. Lawrence River. She took 
these lines, and I don’t know how she came up with 
it, but she had this whole scenario that this song is 
written from the point of view of one of the last boat 
builders thinking about where his people came from 
and where they were going.” 

While the band’s music has been described in the 
past as a bluegrass band, Clarke feels the trio is 
now leaning more and more towards traditional 
folk music. “On this record, unlike our other two 
records, there are no drums and no electric instru- 
ments. It is basically the three of us with a little bit 
of icing on the cake with a couple of other players. 

“We're happy if people listen to the 
record and like the songs. That’s what it’s 
all about.” 


It’s A Family Affair 


The Chango Family, a large, exuberant dance 
band based in Montreal, sing in Spanish, English, 
French and Arabic to rhythms that range from 
funky Afrobeat to reggae. Postcards from the edge, 
Mary Beth Carty. 

If he wasn’t a musician, he would surely be some 
kind of guru-philosopher. But that’s what song- 
writers are anyways right? 

“Tt is said that music is the first level of magic, in 
alchemy and sorcery. It has a dimension that is 
concrete as an energy force, but is at the same time 
ethereal, intangible,’ says Lundo Chango, founder 
and lyricist of Montreal world-beat extravaganza 
The Chango Family. “Music has the magical pow- 
er of being able to move people’s hearts, and is 
more powerful perhaps than dance, painting, and 
writing, because it can bring people together.” 

Bringing people and cultures together is what the 
Chango Family, named for a god of revolution and 
celebration, does best. On their double album, 


Babylon Bypass, there are 12 steady band mem- 
bers and 13 guests who play a mixture of Latin, 
African, Middle Eastern, European, and Jamaican 
influenced music. In their five year existence, 
they’ve played over 500 shows, each one different 
from the last. “In concert, during the more funk- 
afrobeat numbers, there are 14 or 15 on stage; at 
other times, it’s just me and my guitar. We try to 
make it cabaret style.” 

With such a big group, creating arrangements is 
a collective effort. Is it democratic? 

“Tm a real dictator,’ says Lundo, tongue in 
check. “No, no, it’s the best idea that wins, not the 
person. Sometimes it doesn’t come right away — 
we often go through different incarnations of the 
same song before know if we’ve got it or not. On 
stage, that’s where we discover the truth.” 

The Chango Family are renowned for their cir- 
cus-like live shows, which have been described as 
similar to Sly and the Family Stone’s performance 
at Woodstock. 

“At the beginning, we wanted people to dance at 
any cost, so when people weren’t dancing we’d 
say ‘Come on, get up and dance!’ Now we’ve real- 
ized that people who are older or perhaps a bit 
tired might not want to dance. Each person lives 
the concert as they want.” 

Liner notes dedicate Babylon Bypass to Tao and 
Zia, the children of Lundo and Maruchka, the 
group’s other founding member and singer-percus- 
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The Chango Family 


sionist. Mexico and Senegal also receive dedication- 
al mentions. 

“The people there are open, welcoming, and al- 
ways wanting to tell you stories. The grandfathers, 
the children all want to meet you, help you learn the 
language, take you to visit things. We also went to 
the Ivory Coast and a bunch of other countries. 
These sunny places give you ideas for songs in spite 
of yourself. Daily life is so pleasant that you just 
want to write about it when you return home. 
They're also inspiring because there’s music all day, 
every day, everywhere. In Mexico, even in little 
shops there’s always loud music.” 

Motivated by his insatiable desire to travel, Lundo 
moved to Montreal from France seven years ago. 

“It’s astonishing when you realize that, six thousand 
kilometers from France, there is a little francophone 
country on the continent of America.” 

Obviously, he liked it enough to stay. 

“French audiences are snobbier, more blasé, more crit- 
ical —like, you can’t play reggae if you’re not Jamaican. 
The Quebec public always gives bands a chance.” 

Another difference between Europe and Canada 
struck Lundo upon his arrival. 

“Six or seven years ago in Canada, worldbeat 
didn’t really exist much. You had Alpha YaYa 
Diallo, there were the musicians, but it didn’t reach 
a lot of people. In Europe, it has been popular for 
about fifteen years.” 

The album truly is an international affair, with 


songs in French, English, and Spanish, among oth- 
ers, sometimes all three languages contained in one 
song. “We wanted to reach people. Also, when you 
sing, Spanish, English, and French don’t give you 
the same timbre of voice. You have a tendency to 
speak higher when you speak Spanish. You have a 
tendency to speak more nasally when you speak 
English. When you sing in Arabic, it’s with the 
throat. Singing in all these languages allows you to 
make your instrument resonate in different ways.” 

As Lundo sees it, Canadians don’t profit enough 
from the richness and diversity of their bilingual 
nation. “The two communities don’t encounter 
one another nearly enough. They’re pretty cut off 
from one another, even in Montreal.” However, a 
cross-Canada tour this summer testified that this 
should not be the case. “At Sunfest in London, 
Ontario, where we played two summers in a row, 
we got a great public response. So we realized that 
language is not a barrier.” 

With titles like World Peace Riot and Llega la 
Policia, Chango Family songs, whatever the lan- 
guage, often question the nature of modern society 
and call for revolution and change. Currently, they are 
the spokes-group for the Quebec branch of Oxfam. 
“We often tell Oxfam and other organizations, “Come 
to our concerts with a table and pamphlets and speak 
about whatever you find important’.” 

Babylon Bypass was a natural choice for an album 
title. “Reggae artists often sing about Babylon as a 
symbol for societies that are so powerful that, in the 
end, they self-destruct, because everything that takes 
up too much room eventually deflates.” 

In his charming accent, Lundo recites for me a 
quote from the late Nigerian afro-jazz artist Fela 
Kuti, ‘Music is the weapon of the future, and an- 
other from Beethoven which he found on the inter- 
net the day before, “Music is the electrical soil in 
which the spirit lives, thinks, and invents.’ Lundo 
Chango himself gives me his own quotable phrase: 
“Music is one of the last bastions where people 
can meet in complete freedom, without interven- 
tion.’ Thus music is a very useful tool of protest — 
no one can arrest you for playing music and mak- 
ing people happy, even if they criticise at the same 
time. 

Constantly working on new material and chang- 
ing existing songs, the Chango Family know how 
to keep things interesting. 

“We want to surprise people who know our uni- 
verse. If we make a third album, we aren’t going to 
photocopy neither our talent nor our emotions. We 
ask ourselves, ‘What style have we not yet tried? 
What can we do to move forward, to push the 
arrangements and work more collectively?’ We are 
trying to add textures with sampling, but we are 
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too organic as musicians to ever go electro.” 

According to Lundo, evolution is as important in 
a group as it is for an individual. 

“Tt’s the same thing with the person with whom 
you live. If you are not able to see that your partner 
can change daily, that’s sad. Because, thankfully, 
each human evolves, and each collective too. 
That’s why we have no interest in doing the same 
thing on our next album, and why we are 
looking for other ways to take our listeners 


on a voyage.” 
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Song Recycling 

America’s rich folk song tradition makes today’s 
alternative pop scene sound pretty tame by compari- 
son, reckons Conrad Praetzel, mastermind behind 
Clothesline Revival. Using modern recording tech- 
niques, Clothesline have reverentially recreated 
magical moments on such songs as Leadbelly’s 
Cow Cow Yicky Yicky Yea on their new disc Long 
Gone. Dispatches from the archives, Chris Nickson. 

Think of Clothesline Revival as a mix of archaeol- 
ogists and jewellers. The California-based collective 
unearths old musical gems and fixes them in 
sparkling new settings. On their new album, Long 
Gone, they’ve used old field recordings, framed by 
loops, beats, and a variety of instruments. 

“T have really deep memories of listening to mu- 
sic as a child, of the wonder, power and magic, 
music can have,’ explains leader Conrad Praetzel. 
“T’m always searching for a way to recreate that 
feeling, the experience where music is new. 
Adding the beats, loops and atmospheres to these 
old recordings was one way to try and get there. 
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All the songs also have real roots instruments as 
well, which I think helps bridge the gap between 
folk and “electronic” and old and new.” 

Clothlesline Revival is essentially Praetzel and 
several others, primarily multi-instrumentalist 
Robert Powell. The seed for it all was planted, cu- 
riously, by an album Praetzel and Powell recorded 
with Asian vocalist Sukhawat Ali Khan, a “sort of 
electro-organic east-western fusion, combining 
roots instruments, beats and atmospheres with tra- 
ditional sufi style vocals.” 

From that, Praetzel “felt confident about the idea 
of combining beats and atmospheres with roots in- 
strumentation and vocals. I felt if it worked with 
eastern roots music, why not western roots?” He’d 
already worked out an arrangement around 
Leadbelly’s Cow Cow Yicky Yicky Yea, which grew 
into the Revival’s debut, Of My Native Land. 
Instead of field recordings, however, Praetzel and 
Powell worked with local singers and musicians to 
offer completely different imaginings of old music. 

Unlike its toe-in-the-water predecessor, Praetzel 
states that Long Gone is “‘a concept album. I was 
looking to find this place that’s not really in the pres- 
ent or the past, but still somehow felt real. I was 
hoping to bring out, in a new way, something like 
the musical qualities Greil Marcus talks.about in his 
book Old, Weird America. They’re very strange and 
beautiful at the same time and make most of today’s 
“alternative music” sound pretty tame.” 

The research alone proved to be an enormous task. 

“| listened to every collection of field recordings I 
was able to locate, looking for a cappella vocals. I 
spent days and days doing that. There are several 
large collections you can listen to online at the 
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American Folklife Center at the Library of 
Congress. I sketched out about 20 songs and ended 
up with 13.” 

Yet that was only the first part of the work. Each 
piece offered its own challenges. 

“Tt was not just important to find musical 
changes that worked with the vocals,” Praetzel re- 
counts. “Equally important was finding an emo- 
tional tie with the singer and song. Beats and at- 
mospheres can play a real key role in this. They 
can totally change the feel of a song and they were 
often the first things I added to the voice.” 

Drawing out the emotions at the heart of each 
song was equally vital, and that was where the 
imagination really kicked in. 

“On Big Boy Can't You Move ‘Em, the vocal was 
recorded long after the singer had worked on 
building the railroads, when he was toothless, re- 
tired and receiving a dollar a month from the coun- 
ty dole. You can hear a dreamy quality in his vocal, 
maybe a nostalgic memory of working with his 
old buddies, but you can also hear the drive of this 
work song he once sang. So I tried to bring that 
contrast out in the song and move the listeners 
from the memory to the reality of hard work. The 
first half is very atmospheric, using layers of some 
very time-stretched samples. The beats, lap steel 
and harmonica don’t kick in until the “work part”, 
in the second half.” 

It offers a complement to All You Rounders Better 
Lie Down, which, Praetzel notes, was “actually 
recorded at around the same time and place as Big 
Boy. This vocalist, though, was only twenty and he 
was working in a turpentine camp. So he was 
singing from immediate experience. By some 
stroke of luck these vocals were not only in the 
same key but the same tempo as well, so I was able 
to weave moments of each song into the other.’ 

It’s arecord of many magical, unexpected mo- 
ments, like Almeda Riddle’s Down In Arkansas, 
where the atmospheric treatment turns the bizarre 
lyrics into something reminiscent of R.E.M. In 
fact, Praetzel says, “Down in Arkansas is actually 
a comical minstrel tune from the 19th century. The 
lyrics are really silly, “Now she’s cross-eyed that’s 
a fact, when she cries the tears roll down her 
back”. But Almeda Riddle sings it in a minor key 
like it’s dead serious, so much so you can easily 
miss the jokes. Anyway, this allowed me a lot of 
latitude of where to go with it. I could be playful 
and serious at the same time. Actually, I thought 
more Neil Young in Down In Arkansas with the 
grunge guitar and the minor chord changes.” 

On all the songs, “the archival vocal recordings 
definitely controlled the direction the arrange- 
ments took. I wanted the vocals to be believable as 
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part of the arrangements, not like they were sam- 
ples just flown in. In most cases I used the entire 
vocal and left the song’s structure intact. Several 
songs were in free meter and I felt it was important 
to preserve that, which was a bit of a challenge.” 
But each track brought something fresh for him to 
consider, as with “the paradox I enjoyed is where 
you have children singing from an adult point of 
view, or the other way around. In Satisfied it’s a 
group of young girls singing. I’ve never been satis- 
fied, and in Gray Beard it sounds like a woman 
much too old to be singing the daughter’s words, 
‘Oh but I won’t have him’.” 

The album closes, appropriately, with Music Has 
No End. Praetzel put it there quite deliberately be- 
cause “‘I loved the sentiment it expressed. In that 
song, Neil Morris, Jimmy Driftwood’s father, recalls 
his father saying “that music grew like a grapevine 
that is never pruned, that each year it put on a 
little bit more.’ I'd like to think that Long Gone 
is just part of this year’s growth.” 
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Calico, Erynn Marshall’s wonderful debut 
disc of traditional old-time fiddle music, fea- 
tures techniques passed down through the 
centuries. While Marshall doesn’t pack a rat- 
tle from a snake in her instrument, or play it 
with knitting needles, she learnt from players 
that did. Roddy Campbell takes notes. 

A funny thing happened at the Calgary folk festi- 
val this past summer. Jack Schuller, the merchant 
prince behind the most important folk record dis- 
tribution company in the country, cornered me on 
a business matter. The conversation soon turned to 


>. 
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bemoaning the mountain of discs that frequently 
demand our attention. The day before I had tackled 
the minor equivalent of the Matterhorn. Jack had 
just done the same. 

“You know,” says he, still bemused, “there was 
only one record amongst the lot that I really liked.” 

“And what was that?” I asked gingerly. Jack and 
I don’t always see eye to eye on such matters. 

“Erynn Marshall’s Calico.” 

“That was the only record that stood out on my 
pile!” I spluttered. 

That Jack Schuller’s a man of impeccable taste. 

Beautifully packaged, this largely instrumental 
album of traditional old-time, mountain fiddle 
tunes uncovered in West Virginia and Kentucky is 
utterly impossible to ignore. Marshall’s a musician 
of consummate skill and one blessed with an ex- 
quisite ear for a good tune. The beautiful closing 
track, Elk River Blues, really is worth the price of 
Calico alone. It’s also a disc bolstered by a small 
battalion of Toronto’s elite acoustic musicians, 
who perform on such sweet-sounding vintage in- 
struments as a Fairbanks & Cole fretless banjo cir- 
ca 1880 and a German double bass from 1900. 

Details like that matter to Erynn Marshall. 
Indeed, you can trace her interest in old-time mu- 
sic directly to an 18th century Washburn banjo that 
turned up in Victoria, BC, at the instrument store 
where she worked. 

“Tt was an open back, an old-time banjo. I picked 
that thing up and it had a beautiful sound. I imme- 
diately fell in love with it,’ she says. “I ended up 
buying it. Some man was getting rid of his grand- 
father’s old banjo. I decided I wanted to learn to 
play in the style it was supposed to be played, 
clawhammer. 

“T couldn’t find anybody in Victoria at the time to 
show me, so I was travelling back and forth to 
Vancouver and taking banjo from my friend Kori 
Miyanishi [of Dyad].” 

Marshall, had grown up around music. Her father 
played guitar in local country bands and her mum 
sang for fun. Erynn took to the fiddle almost as soon 
as she could walk and developed an interest in Irish 
music, particularly Bothy Band fiddlers Tommy 
Peoples and Kevin Burke. She even made a back- 
packing pilgrimage to. . .erm. . .Erin’s Green Isle. 

“The first Irish fiddler I encountered, and this 
was long before he was famous, was Martin 
Hayes. I saw him playing with his dad at some lit- 
tle concert on the west of Ireland. I thought, ‘Gee, 
he’s pretty good.’ I went on to discover he was 
more than pretty good; he was phenomenal.” 

Still, that Washburn banjo did change everything. 
She grew totally infatuated with the old-time tunes 
she now plays on both banjo and fiddle. 
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“There’s an incredible sincerity to this music. 


There’s a lot of raw emotion and there’s a really, 
old, old sound. When I hear old Kentucky or West 
Virginia tunes, they touch me deeply and they in- 
voke something that is very powerful. I’m ab- 
solutely drawn to them. I can’t grasp what that 
connection is but when I hear something, one of 
these old beautiful tunes, it drives me crazy.” 

Marshall left Victoria for Toronto and enrolled 
in the world music program at York University. 
There she studied for an MA in Ethnomusicology. 
Her thesis, Music In The Air: The Shifting Borders 
of West Virginia’s Fiddle and Song Traditions, will 
soon be published by West Virginia Press. Her re- 
search included regular trips to West Virginia and 
Kentucky, where she learned fiddle tunes first- 
hand from veterans such as Melvin Wine, Lester 
McCumbert and Art Stanford. 

She would also discover the various regional tun- 
ings and bowing techniques initially created by 
African-American, English, German, Irish, 
Scottish and Swisspioneers. Their legacy of intri- 
cacies she would absorb into her own playing. 

“A lot of the ornaments are in the bow instead of 
the left [fingering] hand,’ says Marshall. “In Irish 
or Scottish music they rock the bow. They do very 
unusual things that I’d never seen or experienced 
in any other fiddle traditions. There’s lots of drone 
strings that you hear in Shetland music. In 
Southern music you can hear the drones of 
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Scottish bagpipe music. 

“There’s really interesting influences in the mu- 
sic in West Virginia. Some of the old fiddlers have 
a rattlesnake rattle in their fiddles. When you play 
with a rattle in your fiddle every now and then it 
makes a hiss sound. I’ve often wondered if that 
was an African-American influence because of all 
the rattles in African instruments.” 

“Another interesting fusion, between Canada and 
the South, is fiddlesticks. People used to use 
straws, beating straws. They also used knitting 
needles. They would actually beat on a fiddle 
while somebody was playing. This was done in the 
South, in the Appalachian Mountains. And that 
chain, of course, goes up into Quebec and it’s real- 
ly interesting that that tradition also exists there.” 

While at university, Marshall also immersed her- 
self in Toronto’s thriving old-time music scene. 
There she recruited almost a dozen musicians — 
Arnie Naiman (The Banjo Special), Andrew Collins 
(Creeking String Quartet), Andrew Downing (The 
Great Uncles of the Revolution) and uncle Tom 
Cobley and all — that appear on Calico. Two notable 
exceptions are fiddler Scott Prouty from 
Washington, DC, and Red Clay Rambler banjo 
player Mark Roberts from Chapel Hill, NC. 
National origins, it appears, do make a difference. 

Come recording day, though, there were some 
serious decisions to be made. Besides the various 
instrumentals she picked up from the old-time fid- 


dlers in the U.S., she had also amassed hundreds of 


tunes from such sources as the Augusta Heritage 
Museum, The Smithsonian and The Library of 
Congress. Distilling that lot into such a cohesive 
disc as Calico must surely have caused much 
gnashing of teeth and harassing of hair? 

“Mostly I selected tunes I had played for a long 
time — ones that have been really close to my heart. 
Some of them I learned from the musicians I visit- 
ed and I wanted to honour them in this recording. 
And there’s a couple I wrote myself. I definitely 
wanted to show some of the bluesier tunes, show 


that side of the music, like Carroll County Blues, 
which I love, and Black Cat InA Briar Patch, 
which comes from Melvin Wine. 

“There’s a selection not just from West Virginia but 
also Kentucky and North Carolina on there. It’s just a 
mix of different tunings and favourite tunes.” 

These threads from the past, it seems, are 


creating a tapestry for the future 


Orchestral Manoeuvres 
In the Park 


Gilles Garand and Le Grand Orchestre 
Traditionnel de Montréal play crooked music 
with mean swing. In other words, they play 
traditional music in weird time signatures and 
with lots of energy. By Yves Bernard. 
Translation by Mary Beth Carty 

The idea had been festering for awhile: regroup 
the most lively and talented traditional musicians in 
Montreal to create a super-group that plays dance 
music, while also paying tribute to important com- 
posers who have left their mark on the city. Gilles 
Garand, artistic director and master organizer who 
always has a hundred projects on the go, has once 
again transformed one of his visions into reality. 

“The idea isn’t new,” explains Gilles. “Twenty years 
ago, the group Métropolitain brought together a bunch 
of excellent musicians who lived in the Montreal re- 
gion.” But they disbanded, leaving a vacancy in this 
genre for more than 15 years. Weekly sessions, which 
began in the mid-nineties at two bars situated at the 
heart of the Mont-Royal Plateau, would rekindle the 
flame for the formation of a big band. 

Inspired by the quality of music he heard at these 
sessions, ideas started rolling around in Garand’s 
mind. “At the sessions, you heard fiddles and lots of 
other instruments playing together. I said to myself, 
amore organized format could create a really ex- 


ceptional, completely new and uniquely Montreal 


sound that represents our current collective, and 
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could at the same time become a kind of school of 
traditional music.” 

The first concert took place at Patro Le Prévost at 
the end of 2003. Thirteen accomplished musicians, 
astonishingly unified for their first show, played 
with mean “swing, an anglicism Quebecers use to 
describe traditional music that is played with energy 
and attack. Their music incorporated almost tribal 
crescendos, became aggressive and wild at points, 
while also adding nostalgia to more melodic airs. 

Some tunes played by I’ Orchestre are ‘croche, 
which literally translates as crooked, but in music 
refers to tunes that change time-signature mid-song. 
For example, if a song in 4/4 time changes to 6/4 
time for one measure then back to 4/4 for the rest of 
the song, it’s ‘croche.’ This doesn’t happen in Irish, 
Scottish, Cape Breton, Klezmir, and so on — it is 
mainly found in Quebec trad, math-rock, and pro- 
gressive-jazz. Because of these unpredictable 
changes, ‘croche’ tunes are very difficult to play 
along with. But the members of the Grand 
Orchestre know these numbers like the back of their 
musical hands. 

The repertoire is quite remarkable because it is all 
drawn from the Montreal traditional music commu- 
nity’s general knowledge — rather impressive when 
you consider that it has been passed on and around 
through the musicians themselves, an approach 
which is perhaps more communal and old-fash- 
ioned than the more modern route of using cds or 
books. Because of their familiarity with these reels, 
waltzes, marches, and quadrilles, these musicians 
play with true confidence and conviction. The en- 
semble is capable of subtlety, but they also take visi- 
ble pleasure in attacking the music with bite, feed- 
ing off of one another’s energy, until the music 
reaches a fiery pinnacle. 

Unlike La Bottine Souriante, Le Grand Orchestre 
arrives at this degree of intensity without the help of 
brass, using only the more familiar traditional instru- 
ments: four violins, two flutes, two accordions, a 
homemade drum kit, a banjo, a guitar, a piano, and a 
harmonica. Everything is supported by tapping feet, 
those of Pascal Gemme, the jolly and talented fiddler 
for Genticorum. “It’s important to have a reliable and 
good-humored metronome because, on stage, we 
make a big circle around him,” says Garand. 

The artistic director gives some insight into how 
things work in the group. “When we work on arrange- 
ments, each person tells their ideas. It’s a collective ef- 
fort. We listen as much as we play, so that each musi- 
cian can find his place, so that each instrument can re- 
veal its colour. When decisions for arrangements have 
been made, guitarist Peter Senn gives the information 
to everyone so that we can remember.” 


All of the group’s members enjoy enviable reputa- 


tions. The lead fiddler, Richard Forest, has been 
playing on the square dance circuit since 1975, 
Jean-Pierre Joyal, a veteran from the band Eritage, 
Pascal Gemme, the aforementioned Buddah of fid- 
dle and feet, and La Part du Quéteux’s David 
Boulanger, who draws much of his repertoire from 
Louis Pitou Boudreault. 

On accordion is the grand master Frank Sears, 
who plays with the group Rapetipetam and is influ- 
enced by Philippe Bruneau. The other is virtuoso 
Sabin Jacques who plays both the one and three row 
accordions equally well. On flutes, composer Jean 
Duval — who is often inspired by Irish music — and 
Gille’s son, Genticorum’s Alexandre DeGrosbois- 
Garand, who also plays bass — the only electric in- 
strument. The piano is played with finesse and pres- 
ence by Rachel Aucoin. 

Percussionist Eric Breton provides the ornamental 
touches for Pascal Gemme’s feet with congas, bon- 
gos, and all kinds of random percussive knick- 
knacks, while banjo player Mike Ayles, another 
member of La Part du Quéteux, lets his fingers go 
wild. And last but by no means least we have gui- 
tarist Peter Senn, Mr. Session himself, who adds his 
supportive touch to the music with engaging accom- 
paniment played in DADGAD tuning. 

Because the idea is to keep the material one hun- 
dred percent from Montreal, the group’s composers, 
namely Richard Forest, Jean Duval, and Jean- 
Claude Bélanger, are allowed to feature their work. 
All three write classics, like Forest’s Reel of 
Montebello and the Reel of Matawa, Duval’s 
Halloween Jig, and Bélanger’s La Gigue du Plateau 
Mont-Royal. 

Of course, older composers like Alfred 
Montmarquette, Isidore Soucy, Joseph Allard, and 
Philippe Bruneau, who are now considered icons, 
have not been forgotten. From these writers we find 
pieces that have been around since the twenties. 
“With these composers, we can retrace the story of 
78 records,” comments Garand. “Nobody really re- 
alized to what point traditional music was at the 
heart of the industrial development of the city.” 

Le Grand Orchestre has only appeared live on two 
occasions, the most recent at the opening night of 
the Grande Rencontre in Pare Lafontaine in 
Montreal, site of the legendary Veillée des Veillées 
of 1975 (which could be described as the 
Woodstock of Québecois traditional music - if you 
don’t believe me, go watch the NFB film). At any 
rate, Garand, who was in a band called Ruine Babine 
at the time, says that after that wild concert, “I didn’t 
know what was going to happen, but I had the im- 
pression that it was going to explode every- 
where and become huge.” The existence of 
this very group confirms his intuition 
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Rolling Thunder 


Award winning author Brian Wright- 
McLeod separates fact from fiction in his brief 
history of northern style, First Nations pow- 
wow music and dance. 

The drumming begins as a roll of thunder in the 
sky, building as a crescendo in any symphonic or- 
chestra, broken only by the high falsetto cry of the 
lead singer that breaks the tremolo like a crack of 
lightning. Like the first cry of the newborn, the vo- 
calization signals the entire group of about a dozen 
drummer/singers into a rhythmic pace that begins 
the powwow song. The relationship to sounds of na- 
ture in this song-form found in the plains music of 
Canada and the United States are indeed symbolic 
of its very foundation. 

Many elders of various First Nations say that the 
sound of the drum is also an interpretation of the 
sound of the thunder, which is recognized as a sym- 
bol of a sacred power of the Great Spirit. The origin 
stories of the first drum are spiritual in nature, thus 
rendering the instrument to be a holy object — the 
teachings of the drum, its construction, protocol and 
songs are all held in high esteem. 

The beat of the drum also represents the heartbeat, 
a sound that stretches back to the memory of life 
within the mother’s womb. 

The songs and drumming of the northern style 
powwow are distinct and remain the dominant sym- 
bol of native music in general. Often misunderstood, 
romanticized and stereotyped, the music, neverthe- 


less, has maintained a sense of belonging to the land. 
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Harry Manx 

takes his East-West 

groove to new 

heights with his 

latest studio album. 

Mantras For Madmen is 

another “Mysticissippi” 
masterpiece featuring 
Gospel-tinged vocals 
and Indian-inspired 
instrumentation woven 
into a Blues quilt, 
custom-made to 
warm the soul. 
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-Harry Manx 
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@ World CitiZen 
- Yeshe 
Threading mbira colours with 


gospel-tinged vocals and 
Indian-inspired instrumental 
elements to enhance his 
signature East-West flavour. 
A unique “Mysticissippi” 
masterpiece. DMCR 12062 
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- Jaime RT 

A contemporary West Coast 
fiddle album, Jaime RT 
takes listeners on a journey 
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imaginative. DMCR 12932 
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- Sarah Metzner 

Stunning vocals married with 
musical poetry are the foun- 
dation of this debut album. 
Poignant and sophisticated, 
these poetic gifts are a must 
for contemporary folk fans. 
DMCR 13112 
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The first and most sacred of drums is the water 
drum, an instrument unique to North America. With 
a small wooden body containing water and covered 
with animal hide, usually elk or deer, it continues to 
be used in many ceremonies from Mexico to 
Canada. Some of these instruments, particularly in 
northern Mexico, have a clay body. Through certain 
ceremonies, this specific drum used in peyote cere- 
monies was brought north to the Apache and 
Comanche who adopted a castiron kettle drum 
through trade with the Europeans. The Anishnabe 
and Iroquois have their own particular styles of this 
instrument. 

The hand drum, which is used among many people 
from the Arctic region to the southern deserts, varies 
in construction and style. Their uses range from strict- 
ly ceremonial to social activities. Typically measur- 
ing a foot to two feet across, the hand drum is the 
forerunner of the larger drum commonly used in the 
contemporary powwow, but also continues to be used 
in ceremony and in social contexts. 

The big drum, or more commonly recognized as 
the powwow drum, is a relatively new instrument 
that is traced back only a couple of hundred years. 

While some groups use the manufactured bass 
drum, this particular instrument dates back to the 
1800s, when the United States Army and cavalry 
engaged many First Nations in open warfare. 
During that time, a group of warriors had captured a 
bass drum and adopted it, not only as a trophy, but 
also as an instrument that continues to be used in to- 
day’s gatherings. In some nations, the bass drum has 
a place of honour due to the historical experience. 

Traditional dances originated from observing the 
movements and mating rituals of the many prairie 
birds, including the sage hen, the grouse and par- 
tridge. Sarge Old Horn, a Crow elder and historian 
from the Crow Agency in Montana confirms that:, 
“the early dances came from watching these birds, 
while the songs came from visions.” On the origins 
of what has become known as the powwow, Old 
Horn reveals that, “the formalization of these dance 
patterns and protocol came from the Ponca and 
Omaha He-thus-ka, or warrior, societies. In the 
south, the influential tribes included the Kiowa and 
Comanche.” 

The terms “war dance” and “powwow” actually 
came from the the Wild West shows of the early 
1900s. As Old Horn points out, “[They] were in- 
vented in order to thrill audiences and although our 
ceremonies have processional beginning like the 
sun dance ceremony where the dancers enter the 
dance area from the East, the Grand Entry that we 
have in today’s powwows was created in the Wild 
West shows where all of the performers in all their 
pageantry, entered the arena.” 


Photo: Brian Wright-McLeod 
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Many of the dances that exist in today’s powwow 
circle emerged within the past century. The Crow 
hop, for example, made its appearance in the early 
1900s, being invented by a dancer named Old 
Coyote from Crow Agency, Montana. He sang new 
songs played with a double syncopated beat, which 
soon became popular and introduced a competitive 
edge to powwow dances. 

Some of the women’s dances came from sacred vi- 
sions, such as the jingle dress dance, a healing dance, 
that came from the Anishnabe in northwest Ontario. 

Others originated out of necessity. The women’s 
fancy dance developed in the 1940s during World 
War II, when many men enlisted in the military. 

Billie Rice, an Otoe elder from Oklahoma recalls, 
“While the men were away for years at a time, the 
women ran the sweat lodges and kept the songs and 
dances alive. One of the more social dances was the 
fancy feather dance, which came out of Oklahoma. 
The women first wore the men’s outfits and later, 
the women’s dress became standard apparel.” 

Former powwow dancer and activist, Minnie 
Two-Shoes from Assiniboine reservation in Poplar, 
Montana, adds, “At first, it was regarded as scan- 
dalous among the elders, when women performed 
the men’s fancy dance. Traditionally, the women’s 
feet were never to leave the ground when dancing, 
as symbolically, the woman is giver-of-life and must 
remain connected to the Earth.” 

The manner in which the drum is played, contin- 
ues to convey a sense of growth, and indeed, a meta- 
morphosis. Traditionally, between verses, a loud 
four beats are struck upon the drum to represent the 
four directions and the thunder; many contemporary 
styles use a much harder and more forceful playing 


Traditional Singer 


style. 

Powwow continues to evolve along with the songs 
and dances, the gathering has become more than a 
commercialized cultural showcase that at times in- 
cludes business seminars and contemporary activi- 
ties. 

The variety of music from First Nations roots is as 
vast as the country itself. From the early days of the 
fur trade to the contemporary times of modern day 
folk festivals, the music of first nations has always 
been present either in contemporary form or in the 
traditional. While native music has changed over 
time, the people and the music have adapted 
and survived and in so doing, enriched 
Canadian culture as a whole. 


Gale Force Fun 


Passionate advocates and presenters of 
Newfoundland’s traditional music, Christina 
Smith and Jean Hewson just released August 
Gale — a disc inspired by likes of Emile 
Benoit, Rufus Guinchard and Frank Maher. 
“[Frank] is not our love-slave — although he’d 
like to be,” they tell Tony Montague. 

For St. John’s duo Jean Hewson and Christina 
Smith, humour and playing traditional 
Newfoundland music are, like them, two peas in the 
same pod. As evidence, check out their website. On 
the home page the pair - who titled their 1997 debut 
Like Ducks! (a local expression of snorted disbelief) - 
have enclosed each of the seven topic items in an egg. 
The last in the clutch is labelled Fun, and its sub- 
headings include“ducklore, a glossary of duck-relat- 
ed Newfie terms, and a guide to‘Folk music on the 
Rock’ 

“Newfoundlanders are above all fun-loving peo- 
ple,” says singer and guitarist Hewson. “Once 
you ve got a group of them sitting down together — 
especially if music’s involved — fun is the first thing 
on the menu.” 

“T think ‘twas ever thus, because the culture we 
engaged in was basically for pleasure,” adds fiddler 
and cellist Smith, on another line. “Even the songs 
that you're serious about are there for enjoyment.” 

There’s a gritty humour in some of the names 
Hewson and Smith give their own tunes. On August 
Gale, their new album, Hewison tagged a couple of 
her jigs Sinus Infection and Dr, Redmond to the 
Rescue. The former was the product of a couple of 
miserable winter days and sleepless nights, while 
the latter is a praise-offering to the doc who braved 
the snows to treat her. 

And the comic streak is woven into the musical 
fabric of Smith’s The Snow Shoveller’s Waltz. The 


tune is punctuated at regular intervals by short paus- 
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es, in imitation of someone removing the white stuff 
from a driveway — which is what Smith was doing 
when she wrote it. 

“Tn the winter of 2001 we had almost 20 feet of 
snow in St John’s — more than any other North 
American city since records began! One time the 
rhythm of shovelling snow got into my mind, and 
every time I'd take a break in a couple of hours of 
clearing, I’d sit down with a mandolin and pick 
away at this waltz. By the time the driveway was 
done, so was the tune.” 

Jean and Christina have inherited their love of the 
quirky and jocular from some of the Rock’s greatest 
traditional musicians. They both play in Frank 
Maher’s band The Maher’s Bahers, and cite the vet- 
eran melodeon player as a major inspiration. “I al- 
ways say about Frank that he’s our mentor,” says 
Smith, “Sometimes that means our tormentor, or 
our dementor.” 

“All the rumours you hear about us are untrue,” 
Hewson insists. “He is not our love-slave — although 
he’d like to be. Frank is a dear, and quite the charac- 
ter. Both Jean and I have known him for a long time, 
back to the early ‘80s. He really feels like family.” 

The late Rufus Guinchard (1899-1990) from 
Hawks Bay on the Great Northern Peninsula also had 
a huge impact on both women, and August Gale con- 
tains two sets of tunes composed by the idiosyncratic 
fiddler, or learned from him. “T used to accompany 
Rufus, and we were very fond of each other,’ says 
Hewson. “His playing style was certainly unusual, 
and his tunes were often asymmetrical. I had to start 
thinking outside the box, and dig quite deep to come 
up with chords that were out of the ordinary.” 

But the first formative influence on Hewson came 
from the other side of the duck pond. While at uni- 
versity, a friend gave her a copy of English folk- 
maestro Martin Carthy’s album Prince Heathen, 
and it changed her life. “After that I was like a sav- 
age for traditional music, and started learning stuff 
from a variety of backgrounds. The musicians of 
Figgy Duff were a big inspiration. By the time I was 
in my early ‘20s, and part of the band Barking 
Kettle, what I played and sang was very largely all 
from Newfoundland.” 

As for Smith, her introduction to the Rock’s instru- 
mental tradition came from the hands of Emile Benoit, 
who lived onthe west coast, originally settled by the 
French. “I studied music at college, and one summer I 
got a weekend job with the Folklore Department at 
Memorial University who'd obtained a grant to send 
students out with tape recorders to collect from people. 
I drew Emile, and as soon as he found out I played vio- 
lin, it tured into a Newfoundland fiddle lesson. I kept 
on going after that.” 

Hewson and Smith first met in 1982, and got to- 


gether to play regularly some three years later. “Tt 
was an on-and-off casual thing initially, but around 
10 years ago we became serious about performing 
together as a duo,’ recalls Smith. “A lot of things fell 
together very quickly - we got a showcase at the 
ECMaA [East Coast Music Awards], and a Factor 
grant to make Like Ducks!:’ Following a standing 
ovation at the Lunenburg Folk Harbour Festival in 
1997, they were approached by Grit Laskin of 
Borealis Records, and signed to his label. 

The songs on August Gale reflect the range and 
the richness of Newfoundland’s folk tradition. The 
title track is a tragic ballad written in 1927 by Billy 
Wilson of Merasheen Island about a terrible storm 
in which 40 fishermen perished. Jean learned it 
from Anita Best and Genevieve Lehr’s book Come 
and I Will Sing You, a major source of material for 
her - along with Kenneth Peacock’s monumental 
Songs from the Newfoundland Outports, which 
supplied the comic ditty Butter and Cheese. 

The album also includes the departing lover’s 
lament The Green Shores of Fogo, and several other 
pieces with a romantic theme. Among them are a 
beautiful minor-key version of the Irish song 
Curragh of Kildare and Le Bon Vin, a traditional 
French song collected by Peacock that brings to- 
gether liquor and lustiness, with the chorus “Good 
wine puts me to sleep / Love wakes me up again”. 

Hewson sings in a strong, clear voice and Smith 
plays her fiddle on ‘singles, doubles, and triples’ — 
as polkas, jigs, and reels are known on the Rock - 
with short, vigorous bow-strokes in the hallmark 
fast-paced and largely unembellished 
Newfoundland style. Both women have collected 
material around the island, and Smith is working on 


Christina Smith & Jean Hewson 
a book about its long-neglected instrumental tunes 


and players. “It seems to me that everyone here is 
very proud of our traditional music but very few 
have actually heard much of it or know really what 
itis. There certainly hasn’t been much written, par- 
ticularly about the dance music.” 

“Part of the problem when I was a kid is that tradi- 
tional folk was considered inferior to other types of 
music,’ adds Hewson. “But it is starting to get the re- 
spect it deserves. Smith teaches Newfoundland fid- 
dling at the university and other courses are offered in 
accordion and song. They also have an ethnomusicol- 
ogy chair who’s been doing great work, particularly in 
digitizing their vast archive of music. They’ve actually 
started putting out some field recordings, a great re- 
source for everyone to have.” 

Hewson and Smith are passionate advocates and 
presenters of Newfoundland’s music. But that doesn’t, 
of course, mean they take things too seriously in per- 
formance. “I once reduced Christina to tears at a con- 
cert being taped for national radio!’ Hewson recalls. 

“We were playing material from Rufus and Emile,” 
Smith explains. “And I was demonstrating how 
Rufus held his fiddle on his right shoulder though he 
still bowed with his right hand. He used to hold the 
bow halfway up. So I was showing that and Jean 
looked over and said: ‘It looks like it’s in your cleav- 
age - If I did that it would disappear.’ I laughed but 
continued and said, ‘I’m going to play these tunes in 
the regular way —so they don’t disappear’ .“* 

“Three beats went by, then Jean said: “You wish!’ 
At that point I lost it, and the audience lost it, and for 
five minutes all you could hear was waves of a 
hilarity rolling back and forth. I had to play ( ) 
the tune while I was laughing hysterically.” 


Of Mice and Men 


Tim O’Brien’s songs appear on millions of 
albums, mostly recorded by country music 
mega-stars. He also commands massive re- 
spect on the North American folk and blue- 
grass circuit. And now he has released two re- 
markable discs — Fiddler’s Green and 
Cornbread Nation — which feature numerous 
traditional “chestnuts.” Mike Bell sifts 
through O’Brien’s archives. 

“You need a plan.” 

How many times did you hear that growing up? 

“What’s your plan?” 

“Where’s your plan?” 

“You've got to have a plan.” 

“For if you don’t have a plan,” the indoctrination 
continues, “you'll wind up penniless, living on the 
street and eating out of garbage cans.” 

In other words, an artist. 

But surely even an artist, especially a professional 
artist, one who’s had a successful, and many would 
say influential, three-decade-plus career, must have 
had some plan of attack, some even vaguely formed 
blueprint for getting to that point. 

Um, no. 

Well, not American roots musician Tim O’ Brien 
anyway. The way he tells it, his storied life in song 
has been one long, blind and blessed stumble from 
point to point. 

“T go out and I tour and stuff and play music on- 
stage and there's a (time) where you think, “Well, 
what’s the next thing, what’s the strategy — the ca- 
reer strategy’?” says the 51-year-old. “And really, 
there’s none, for me.” 


Tim O’Brien 


Again, it’s served him well. From his start in the 
groundbreaking bluegrass band Hot Rize, to his 
songwriting career which has seen his work covered 
by everyone from Kathy Mattea to Garth Brooks 
and The Dixie Chicks, and finally through an awe- 
some amount of his own solo outings and other col- 
laborative work, O’Brien has cut a wide and impres- 
sive swath through the folk music landscape. 

The West Virginia-born, Nashville-based musi- 
cian’s latest remarkable unplanned happening is a 
pair of simultaneously recorded and released al- 
bums for the Sugar Hill label — Fiddler’s Green and 
Cornbread Nation. Both discs feature a mix of tra- 
ditional, classic and original material, and feature 
O’Brien fiddling, strumming and singing alongside 
acrew of impressive musicians including bassist 
Dennis Crouch, Jerry Douglas and Del McCoury. 

Not surprisingly, the existence of both albums — or 
rather, that there are two instead of one — is owed 
once more to fate’s gentle nudging. 

“Tt just got to where I had nearly finished 19 tracks 
and I’m going, “Well, they all sound great —what 
should I do here’?” O’ Brien says. 

His answer was to split the material into two loose 
sonic and thematic groups, round them out with 
several more tracks that fit the theme, and release 
them as two distinct albums — something he notes 
he was fortunate to be allowed to do by his label. 

In the case of Fiddler’s Green, the songs and per- 
formances are meant to be more intimate and 
maybe even a little more contemplative. Tracks in- 
clude the supple, earthen traditional cut Fair 
Flowers of the Valley and O’Brien tackling solo the 
stark, mournful Buffalo Skinners. 
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Cornbread Nation, on the other hand, is meant to 
be a livelier and airier set, and skips through songs 
such as The Foggy, Foggy Dew and Walking Boss. 

“Thad to divide them up in some way, but I think I 
figured it out more or less,’ O’Brien says. “When I 
got to that point I said, well how do they divide up 
and what songs will finish them out?” 

“Cornbread ends up being lighter and electric and 
more Southern —more Delta area. And the other one 
is more Appalachia and East.” 

Sill, both albums work well alongside one another 
and do have a great deal in common — not the least of 
which is the familiarity of some of the material. Fans 
of bluegrass and old-time country will no doubt rec- 
ognize, if even only slightly, many of the tunes. 

And, for his part, O’Brien has also lived with the 
material since, in many cases, the beginning of his 
career, offering as example Fiddlers’ Long Black 
Veil and Early Morning Rain, and Cornbread’s 
Hold On and House of the Risin’Sun. 

In fact, he likens the albums to “this year’s crop of 
the seeds you planted 20 or 30 years ago. 

“A lot of these things are songs I’ve sung for years. 
I’m kind of revisiting stuff that I put away for a long 
time. 

“Or a lot of the songs are those that I would sing at 
a party after everything else was done, just because I 
don’t like singing stuff that I sing onstage at parties. 
It was like, “Gee, if I like singing them at parties, 
that’s probably what I really like’.” 

But when collecting some of the ‘chestnuts, 
O’Brien also says part of the framework was not to 
use too many well-known classics, in case anyone 
should question his imagination. 

“T kind of wonder about it when I see it,” he admits. 

Still, the musician has been around long enough 
and attended enough bluegrass and folk festivals to 
know that even when you think you’ve uncovered 
something unique, or at the very least relatively un- 
touched in the traditional vein, you discover fresh- 
ness 1s all in the ear of the beholder. 

“The lyrics of all these (songs) come and go in dif- 
ferent melodies and you walk around (a festival) for 
a couple of days and realize it’s all been done. But 
you can take one thing from another song and add it 
to this song and vice versa and it’s all fair game. It 
helps make it new again. There’s nothing new about 
it, it’s just the fact you did it today that makes it new. 

“But, I guess coming through my brain and 
through my hand it gives it a certain stamp which 
makes it my music. So I’m happy about that.” 

And, on a more general note, O’Brien is equally 
as happy to still have the freedom after all of these 
years to keep putting his stamp on things and fol- 
lowing whatever direction he chooses in his music 
and his projects. He gives some of the credit for that 


to the success others have had with his 
songs and the financial rewards that 
have come as a result. 

Sure, he admits, there’s something 
ironic in the fact there are more than 
10,000,000 people out there with al- 
bums in their collections containing 
work he’s written, yet probably none 
of them know who he ts. And as for 
his own discs, while he says the num- 


ber of sales seems to increase from re- 


lease to release, he’s looking at tens of 


thousands —20-30,000 —not millions. 
But while conscious of the fact, he’s 
anything but bitter. 


“Tt frustrates in a way because you 


see that happening and you see the kids 


come along and starting out now and 
there are new groups making a bigger 
first impression now if they’re on a la- 
bel like Sugar Hill than when Hot Rize 
started. So you kind of go, “Why can’t 
[have some of that?’ 

“But I feel like I get a lot of good 
feedback that the stuff has affected 
people —and that’s all you can hope for. 

“You send out these little signals, 
these little messages, and hopefully 


somebody hears them now and again. 
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It turns out they have. 

“People come to the gigs and they’re 
really appreciative, they’re really 
thankful and it’s not just that they came 
out, to check out some music that they 
would normally do, but they really 
want to see what I’m doing. And that 
makes everything worthwhile.” 

As to the question of what he’s do- 
ing next, believe it or not, O’Brien ac- 
tually does have an answer. In late 
January he'll get started producing 
rising Canadian stars The Duhks —a 
band which he thinks deserves the im- 
pression they’ve made. 

“Tm the lucky guy who gets to 
work with those fine musicians,” he 
says. “I love what they do. If I was go- 
ing to (answer) “What does the world 
need?’ — there they are.” 

And after that project —what’s next? 

Does O’Brien, at the age of 51, have 
anything resembling a plan? 

Again, surprisingly, he does. 

“The crucial planning for me now is 
to just keep enough free time 
where I’m sane,” he says, ( 


with a laugh. 
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Troubador Texas meets the Lower East Side, via 
endless miles of snow-covered Canadian highway. 
Whether plugged or un-plugged, Indio’s songs are 
poetry first — timeless, honest stories that speak 
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Under the guidance of India’s Grammy 
Award-winning Vishwa Mohan Bhatt, Harry 
Manx developed into one of the most distinc- 
tive musicians on board the good planet roots. 
His fusion of acoustic blues and Indian ragas 
has earned grudging respect from the likes of 
Taj Mahal and Ben Harper. Now, with the re- 
lease of Manx’s latest disc, Mantra’s For 
Madmen, Roddy Campbell catches up with a 
colourful character who once earned a crust 
performing in Japanese shopping malls. 

Harry Manx never quite knew what to say to John 
Lennon. For three months they met daily in the New 
York studio, The Record Plant. Manx worked for 
Kelly Jay and Crowbar at the time. They were 
recording an LP with the daftest title in Canadian 
rock history: KE32746. Lennon was making the fab- 
ulously dull Mind Games. 

‘He was in the lobby every day. I never knew 
what to say to him. I was a young guy. I just stared 
at him a lot. Once in a while I said, ‘Hello’, That 
was the extent of my ability,” says Manx, from his 
Salt Spring Island, BC, home. “You're intimidated 
by a legend when you are kid. Maybe today I would 
be just as intimidated by such a legend. But I always 
used to phone my girlfriend, “You won’t believe 


Tales of the Manx Cat 


this, I spent the day with John Lennon’.” 

Colourful anecdotes! Harry Manx has a million of 
‘em. He mixed sound for some of the greatest leg- 
ends ever to play the blues. He was a roadie for 
Rush. He has busked on the streets of Europe and 
Asia. And in the span of the past five years, he has 
emerged as one of the most celebrated performers 
on the Canadian folk and blues circuit. 

While a bit of a late bloomer, first recording in his 
mid-forties, he has made five stellar discs since 
2000, which have won two Penguin Eggs’ Critics 
Awards, numerous Maple Blues honours and sever- 
al Juno nominations. His latest release, Mantras For 
Madmen, offers a typical, rich assortment of playful 
titles wrapped up in a unique fusion of blues and 
classical Indian instrumentals played on the Mohan 
Veena — a 20-stringed sitar and slide guitar compos- 
ite. Yes, we'll deal with it later. 

Anyone that names his discs Dog My Cat, Wise 
And Otherwise, West Eats Meet, or for that matter, 
Mantras For Madmen, is either barking mad him- 
self or possesses a wry sense of humour. 

“Humor is the fragrance of something deeper,” 
says a pensive Manx. “‘I always like to hint at truths 
but I like to give a little humour to it too. Truth is al- 
ways a little bit more palatable with a joke.” 


Take the word play in a song title like Nothing 
Fails Like Success, from his latest album, for exam- 
ple. An oxymoron it may be, but when he reveals 
the logic behind the lyrics it uncovers telling as- 
pects of this gentle, thoughtful, musician 

‘Whatever we achieve, there’s always a certain el- 
ement of failure lingering on the sideline. And that 
has to do with how we achieve [success]. What 
were the repercussions? If we get rich but lose our 
family? Succeed at home and be a failure in the out- 
er world? I think for every step that we succeed 
there is a certain amount of failure. So in that case, 
nothing fails like success.” 

Mantras For Madmen offers a bit of departure 
from Manx’s largely solo past recordings. While 
West Eats Meet did add keyboards, tablas and har- 
mony singers, this time around he has also included 
bass, drums, harmonica and the amazing mandolin 
of John Reischman. These instruments appear at the 
suggestion of producer Jordy Sharp. He wanted a 
little added punch and Manx agreed as long as it 
kept his fans on the same track. Surprisingly, 
though, the acoustic blues content appears to dimin- 
ish with each outing. 

“Yeah, it’s funny. It seems to me I started out with 
more blues on the first record. Each record since has 
gradually got less and less of it. A Single Spark is the 
only tune I consider a real blues tune on the new 
record. I don’t write a lot of blues tunes now, but the 
ones I do I try to give it all to the one tune. 

“T think they’re different from what most people 
hear as blues. I let the style evolve. I think when I 
first came [back to Canada] I was so influenced by 
the Indian thing. Being in North America, and play- 
ing a lot of folk festivals, you start looking more and 
more like a folky. That’s a really broad classifica- 
tion. I definitely have more elements of [folk] than I 
had in the past.” 

Harry Manx was born on the Isle of Man in 1955. 
His Scottish father was a merchant marine. His 
mother came from the Island, known internationally 
for its T-T. motorcycle races and its Manx cats that 
have no tails. Still, Mum and dad and five kids left 
for a better life in Sutton, ON, in 1962. Harry’s dad 
got ajob with a fledgling electronics company, 
Motorola. They had a staff of five at the time. 

Neither his mother nor father had an interest in 
music. But Harry discovered rock ‘n’ roll and by the 
time he turned 15 he had enough of school and 


home life and left Sutton for Toronto and wound up 
driving a bus for the daintly-titled rockers, Tight 
Ass. Their bass player was Peter Cardinelli, who lat- 
er played for Anne Murray and Gordon Lightfoot. 
For a brief stint in 1972, Manx became a sound man 
at the now defunct but legendary Toronto night club El 
Mocambo. It would prove a pivotal experience. 
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“I did sound for Willie Dixon and Houndog 
Taylor, Buddy Guy and Junior Wells. I didn’t even 
know who these people were. I was just learning 
guitar. Seeing these guys it was like, “This stuff is 
rocking.’ 

“They would be like, “Hi how ya doing. Good to 
meet you.’ I hadn’t a clue what was going on. I just 
knew how to set up gear. It was a big awakening. 
Willie Dixon, the guy with the great big bass, ifhe got 
any feedback — I remember him looking at me and 
scowling — I felt like going through the floor, man. 

“I saw the whole culture around the blues. Then I 
really started to listen to the records and I'd go, ‘Oh 
yeah, I can get that lick, You feel the groove. They 
did so much with sort of so little technique, so little 
intellectual process, just these deep, deep, grooves.” 

Tight Ass eventually sold their bus to Kelly Jay 
and Crowbar. The driver went with the bus. 

“We toured Canada and we toured the States and 
went to England. We did wonderful things for a 
couple of years.” 

And in 1973 the went to New York and met John 
Lennon. That same year Harry Manx also met 
Jordy Sharp. They lived on the same street in 
Kensington Market — the once cool coffee house 
district in Toronto. Sharp had a band and needed a 
guitar player. Manx took over. They did all right lo- 
cally for awhile but parted ways and didn’t see each 
other again for almost 27 years. Harry had one last 
kick at stadium rock. 

“T worked for Rush. That was the last band I did. 
That was just a gig. I mixed the stage monitors. It 
was loud and proud. I wasn’t really there anymore. 
It cured me of rock n’ roll, basically. I went from 
there to Paris; I had just turned 20. I went to Paris 
just with an acoustic guitar and stood there on the 
street, strumming. That’s as far as I could get from 
heavy rocking music. It was my own music for the 
first time. I was playing the songs I loved. I worked 
around Paris for awhile but I was around Europe for 
about 12 years.” 

He lived and busked in cities like Amsterdam, 
Zurich, Geneva, Heildelberg and Munich playing 
blues, Bob Marley, Bob Dylan, Neil Young, whatev- 
er. All a good learning process. 

“If you could hold a crowd you could make a dol- 
lar. There was no contract. You could stand up there 
and be boring for an hour and make no wage. You 
really had to hold the guys and then you could eat 
that day.” 

Love took him to Japan in 1981 and he busked 
there, too, but also started working with an agent. 
He made a good living playing in shopping centres 
and cherry blossom festivals. On occasion, he 
would make the odd excursion to India —a country 
he had first visited in 1979, “bumming around as a 
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hippy.” As fate would have it, one day in a Tokyo 
shopping mall he heard the sounds of instrumental 
Indian music coming from a small record store. It 
sounded like somebody playing a slide guitar and it 
stopped him dead in his tracks. 

“[ had heard there were slide guitars in India but I 
had never seen one before. The guy in the store told 
me it was Vishwa Mohan Bhatt. So when I went 
back [to India] I asked around for his number from a 
few musicians. I called him up and we had a talk. 
He told me to come on over. I became a good friend 
of his very quickly and his student.” 

Vishwa Mohan Bhatt is probably best known for 
his Grammy Award-winning disc A Meeting By The 
River with Ry Cooder, but he has also recorded with 
other North Americans such as Taj Mahal, Jerry 
Douglas and Bela Fleck. Bhatt invented the Mohan 
Veena and he gave one to Manx. It would become 
integral to his sound. 

“Thad actually recorded some of [Bhatt’s] music 
from a CD onto an early DAT machine. I said, 
‘Listen to this.’ He had never seen a DAT machine 
and I don’t think he had ever heard his music like 
that . So he put it on and he was so amazed. I said, 
“You know what, keep the machine. Keep the head- 
phones.’ I gave him everything. Every day he 
walked around listening to that recording of his. 
That was when he got this Veena and he came over 
to me and said, ‘I’m giving you this, you should stay 
here and play.’ So I stayed there. 


“Thad been playing slide for ten years or so. It’s a 
whole other beast. The thing that’s hard is the music. 
You really have to dig in deep to understand the mu- 
sic, the details and intricacy of the ragas. To learn 
one raga takes anywhere from three to six months. 
Each raga has its own structure, its own rules, its 
own texture. It’s another style of music. That’s the 
hard part. That’s where I worked hard to understand 
those things.” 

He spent five years with Bhatt and twelve years in 
India all told. But Manx and his wife started longing 
for Western comforts. He was sick of eating dahl, 
rice and chapati three times a day, week in and week 
out. Besides, Bhatt told him it was time to go out in 
the world and use his musical skills. 

Manx moved to Salt Spring Island off the coast of 
BC in 2000 and one of the first people he ran into 
there was Jordy Sharp. He owned a store where 
Manx wanted to rent a tape recorder to make a de- 
mo disc. They connected again immediately. Sharp 
insisted they make a record rather than a demo. 

“He took me to Randy Bachman’s [studio] and 
we made Dog My Cat in eleven hours. I didn’t have 
aclue we were going to make a record. It turned out 
it has sold some 30,000 copies. Since then, I put 
myself in his hands. His sense of engineering is 
quite remarkable. He really put all my ideas into 
physical form, a CD. I’m very grateful for his work. 
He’s very integral to my sound.” 

Having spent so much time abroad, Manx had no 
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idea how to kick-start a career playing blues and ra- 
gas on a Mohan Veena. As luck would have it, the 
North American Folk Alliance held its annual con- 
ference in Vancouver in the spring of 2001. Sharp 
and Manx crossed their fingers and dropped in. 

“T thought, ‘Okay, I'll go there and people will see 
me play and I'll get some jobs. Yeah. That’s how it 
works.’ Don Bird, from Owen Sound Folk Festival, 
somebody pointed him out and I went, ‘Okay, I’m 
going to take a step.’ So I went over to him and said. 
‘T want to ask you for a favour.’ I said, ‘I want one 
minute of your time.’ He said, ‘No, I’m trying to 
check into the hotel.’ I said, ‘One minute.’ And he 
said, ‘Okay, you’ve got it— one minute. I’m literally 
going to watch my clock.’ And I took out my 
Mohan Veena and he went, ‘Whoa!’ I sat down on 
the stairs and strummed it and he said, “You’re com- 
ing to the festival. And he took the details and that 
was one of the first shows I got.” 

The gods truly smiled on Harry Manx that week- 
end. An opening developed at the OCFF showcase 
scheduled for 2:30 am and he got it. A few people 
actually showed up at that ungodly hour, among 
them Fred Litwin from NorthernBlues Records. He 
offered Manx a deal on the spot. 

“I said, “Yeah, that’s probably a good idea’ , be- 
cause we had just put the Dog My Cat out ourselves 
and had no idea what we were doing.” 

Wise And Otherwise followed. It earned a Juno 
nomination for Best Blues Album and was voted 
Album of the Year by Penguin Eggs’ Critics. And if 
you want the essence of Harry Manx, look no further 
than its brilliant East-West fusion of The Gist of 
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Madhuvanti and B.B. King’s, The Thrill Is Gone, 
played on the resonating Mohan Veena. 

The six-string banjo also makes its first appearance 
on that disc. 

“You know, I have never been that fond of the 
sound of the banjo, but I started thinking about it af- 
ter arriving in Canada. It sounds pretty close to 
some Indian instruments. I thought if I get a banjo I 
can play some ragas on it. I thought five strings isn’t 
that good, maybe I’ll get a six-string. So I found a 
six-string that wasn’t that expensive but I had it 
souped up, fixed the neck and [got] a deep bass 
sound out of it. It became like another instrument 
but it still has that elemental sound — skin stretched 
over a frame” 

Next came a bit of a departure: Jubilee — a collab- 
oration with Toronto guitarist Kevin Breit, known for 
his playing with Norah Jones and Cassandra Wilson. 

“Kevin Breit is a great player. He’s the kind of guy 
that always ups the ante. That is so inspirational. I 
can understand why so many people want to have 
him on their records. He has an energy about his 
playing that is just brilliant. I think it was expressed 
best on the Norah Jones big hit. Don’t Know Why is 
really defined by his beautiful guitar licks.” 

With the release of Jubilee, Manx and 
NorthernBlues parted ways. He started his own la- 
bel, Dog My Cat Records with the live Road Ragas 
— adisc he initially wanted to sell off the stage, but 
relented to retail demands. He released West Eats 
Meet in 2004 and it too received a Juno nomination. 
All but two of the tracks are originals. And it clearly 
marks his development as a writer with such stand- 
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Harry Manx 


outs as the The Great Unknown, Make Way For The 
Living and Something of Your Grace. 

Which pretty much brings us back to Mantras For 
Madmen. But if there is one constant in all of his 
recordings, it’s the unmistakable sense of spirituality 
frequently reflected in his lyrics. 

“T have been a meditator for a long, long time now, 
about 30 years. I spent a lot of time in India meditat- 
ing. One of the things I liked to do was go to differ- 
ent Ashrams, play music and sit and listen to the gu- 
ru. I was never really drawn to one religion. The 
idea of consciousness has always been a common 
thread. It’s not something I advertise but it is some- 
thing that inspires my lyrics and music. 

“Tt’s not difficult to find enlightened beings in 
India. You'll think they are mad. That’s what sort of 
inspired the title for the [new] album. They were 
wonderful people to hang out with. They really star- 
tle you, and sometimes they act a little bizarre, but 
they have some magic. They are definitely outside 
of our consciousness but they are actually above 
rather than below.” 

While Manx has enjoyed numerous musical high- 
lights throughout the past five years, he singles out 
performing at The Chicago Blues Festival, The 
Edmonton Folk Music Festival, opening for Jackson 
Browne and playing in front of two of his heroes. 

“T remember one show in Australia, I looked over to 
the side of the stage and Taj Mahal and Ben Harper 
were standing there with their arms crossed, staring at 
me with the meanest stares. I was so happy. Now 
there’s two guys I really like watching me. They are 
great players. Any time you get to meet your 
heroes are great moments for me.” 
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Busy lad that Richard Thompson. In the 
past year he has released two DVDs — Austin 
City Limits: Live In Austin and Live In 
Providence — along with two CDs. The first of 
these is the instrumental soundtrack to cele- 
brated German director Werner Herzog’s lat- 
est, lauded, film Grizzly Man. The second 
Thompson recorded in his garage in Santa 
Vonica on a laptop and cheekily titled it, 
Front Parlour Ballads. Several of the songs 
are set in post WW II London, where 
Thompson grew up and later co-founded 
Fairport Convention — the first band to record 
traditional folk songs with rock arrangements 
and featuring the singing of Sandy Denny. 

And in February, the UK’s Free Reed 
records will release the box set, RT - The Life 
and Music of Richard Thompson. The materi- 
al comes from the singer’s own archives as 
well as those of major Thompson collectors 
worldwide. The collection consists entirely of pre- 
viously-unreleased and rare recordings of both fa- 
miliar and previously-unheard songs. “If someone 


wanted a record as an introduction to what I do, 
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his probably isn’t the one,” says Thompson. 


Questions by Roddy Campbell 


Why this sudden burst 
of activity? 


It’s coincidental. A lot 
of things have fallen into 
place this past twelve 
months. the Grizzly Man 
soundtrack had to come 
out when the film came 
out. There’s been a box 
set, which has been in the 
works for a number of 
years. It’s going to have to 
come out at the end of 
this period as well. It’s 
not that I’ve been work- 
ing eight times harder, 
I’m always working 
steadily, but things seem 
to have been lumped into 
this period. 


How did you wind up 
working with Werner 
Herzog? 


I know [Erik Nelson] the producer of the film. 
He put some of my music forward as a possibility 
and that worked out. I’m delighted. I’m a big fan 
of Werner and have been for many years. It was a 
great project to work on. Werner did not want us to 
play to the picture. The soundtrack was basically 
improvised but he wanted us to look at the cues 
and take the feeling of what the film was meaning 
at that point, to then create something musically 
that stood on its own — to create something that 
wasn’t dependent on the picture. 


Besides the words, what’s the key to writing 


instrumental music as opposed to a song? 


One should say, it’s the same thing. They are 
both forms of narrative. You are telling a story in 
either field. The classic example is if you sing a 
song and then play a solo, then the solo should be a 
continuation of the narrative in some other way. 
But I think a good piece of instrumental music, 
whether it’s structured or improvised, should have 
an introduction, a middle, and an ending. It should 
have the same shape as a story. An interesting 
piece of instrumental music is quite challenging, 
as challenging as writing a song. 


Why take the do-it-yourself approach to 
recording Front Parlour Ballads? 


I think technology. It’s so easy to do that now. I 
did it on my laptop, on my Apple G4. You can get 
really good software now. This sound is really, re- 
ally close to the sound of being in a good studio 
with fabulous equipment. It’s about a half of a per- 
cent difference, it’s that close now. It’s a thing I’ve 
always resisted. I never used to demo albums and I 
never liked recording at home. I always thought 
you should save it up for the big occasion when 
you go into the studio with other musicians. I’ve 
always enjoyed creating the work ethic, the 10:00 
‘till six or 12:00 ‘till 8:00, when you go to the stu- 
dio for eight hours and you do a day’s work and 
then you go home and forget about it. [had a 
change of heart. Somebody said, “Here’s some 
software. Try this. You can do it at home. It’s really 
easy. You don’t have to clean tape-heads anymore. 
You don’t have to be an engineer. It’s just a matter 
of mic placement, which you can do by trial and 
error and off you go. I said I'd try it and I thought, 
‘Hey this is really easy. I thought, I’d lay some- 
thing down to test the equipment. In the next cou- 
ple of weeks I'd done an album. It was just easy 
and I find it pleasurable just having the ability to 
walk out to the garage and do bits and pieces. 


I didn’t realise you played the accordion. 


Well, some might say I don’t. I’ve been playing it 
a bit for years. I can cheat in the studio. I’m an ac- 
cordion owner, not necessarily a player. 


What, are you telling me you’re no Jimmy 
Shand? 


Not exactly, no. I can cheat a bit and do a few re- 
takes. It’s a good textural instrument and it’s a 
wonderfully portable like the guitar. You can take it 
anywhere you go and squeeze out a tune. 


Miss Patsy, Boys Of Mutton Street, and Old 
Thames Side seem clearly inspired by tradition- 
al music. How do you decide on a traditional or 
contemporary structure for a song? 


I really don’t think about it. | come out of a cou- 
ple of traditions. I come out of the tradition of rock 
music and I come out of the tradition of English, 
Scottish, and Irish music. It just gets expressed in 
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various ways. It just comes out at various times in 
various shapes. Something like The Old Thames 
Side could be a traditional song. It’s very straight 
in that way. Other songs are probably more a refer- 
ence to 20th century harmonic ideas. Some of the 
songs on the album like Row Boys Row or How 
Does Your Garden Grow? are more harmonically 
sophisticated. They are not folk songs. They are a 
bit more sort of Kurt Weill, or something. 


Critics have suggested some of the new songs 
on the new record are inspired by classical mu- 
sic; your thoughts on that comment? 


I probably started into classical music when I 
was at school with the turn of the century French 
music of [Claude] Debussy, [Maurice] Ravel and 
[Erik] Satie. I kind of worked backwards and for- 
wards from there. That’s always been a period I re- 
ally love and I’m always interested in how that era 
of composer approaches a song. Classical com- 
posers are always interesting in the way they struc- 
ture songs. I’ve always paid attention to the struc- 
ture. On this album a lot of that is reflected. What 
I’m trying to do is create non-folk song shapes — 
verse, chorus, verse, chorus, verse, chorus. It’s a 
different way of looking at it, different kinds of key 
changes and harmonic this that and the other. I’m 
just expressing a love for that kind of music and al- 
so and I’m trying to push myself to do things a lit- 
tle more harmonically adventurous. 


Several of the songs on this record appear set in 
post World War II Britain is that a coincidence? 


I think sometimes you look back creatively, be- 
cause you are trying to resolve and understand 
things that happened in the past. Charles Dickens 
is a great example of someone who rarely wrote in 
the present tense. He wrote about his childhood or 
other childhoods that happened in his century. This 
thing of trying to decode the past, trying to decode 
who you are, I think going back further than that 
you're trying to decode perhaps your parents’ gen- 
eration or your grandparents’ generation, trying to 
understand what their life was like, what they went 
through. I wrote a song called A/ Bolley’s In 
Heaven, which refers back to World War IL. I think 
sometimes, although you try to be a contemporary 
artist, you do have to go backwards to understand 
and explain the present. 


Who or what inspired Mutton Street? 


I was in a little gang when I was 10 years old. I 
only lasted a year because I moved house and 
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changed schools and it was all over. We had a little 
street gang and we used to fight with kids from 
other streets. It was all kind of innocent, in a sense. 
At 10 years old you can get in a serious fight and 
pummel each other and nothing happens because 
you haven’t got the strength to hurt anybody. So it 
was an innocent little gang and I thought it was a 
shame we didn’t have a theme song. 


When We Were Boys At School, was that in- 
spired by anyone in particular? 


Yeah, it was. I went to school with this very dark 
kid, who was interested at a very early age, 12, in 
Alistair Crowley and the Nazis and all this kind of 
stuff. At school we thought he was weird. He was a 
weird kid. Having left school far behind, I won- 
dered what happened to him, where he ended up, 
and if he ended up where he was planning to end 
up, which is pulling the strings behind the govern- 
ment or something. The song is really a reflection, 
a fantasy of what happened to his life. 


Tell me about the box set, RT. 


Id say this is for, possibly, the diehards. There’s 
hardly any proper studio recordings. There’s studio 
out-takes. There’s demos and there’s live material. 
There’s a lot of stuff that I know has never been 
heard before. There’s songs that have never been 
heard before. There are certain performances that 
haven’t been heard. It’s pretty obscure. If someone 
wanted a record as an introduction to what I do, 
this probably isn’t the one. It doesn’t have the 
greatest hits on it. There are performances of the 
greatest hits live. But I'd say this is for the people 
who want to dig a little deeper. 


What sort of emotions did listening to this 
older material invoke? 


One of the reasons somebody else is compiling 
this, is because, for me, it’s occasionally exciting 
but mostly painful and, or, boring, to go back and 
plough through hundreds of hours of tapes to put 
together something like this. There are songs that | 
might have put on a cassette, you know, thirty 
years ago. There are things I do not remember 
writing or singing. There are somethings where I 
am gritting my teeth and I’m thinking, “Well, per- 
haps, this is something where I know the vocal is 
bad, and it’s a live recording, and the sound quality 
is bad, but there are somethings that people would 
like to hear. We'll stick it out anyway.’ You know 
the performance isn’t a hundred percent but you’re 
willing to let it out there . 


Did you hear the Sandy Denny box set? 


Yes I did. I thought it was really good. ’'m always 
glad to see Sandy’s stuff kept in the catalogue. I 
think, at this point she’s very under-appreciated. Her 
music should be out there for people to find. 


How do you now reflect on your Fairport 
Convention past? 


On the whole it was just a great time. It’s at a 
time in your life you have that youthful energy. 
I’m amazed at how much we did in such a short 
time. Think of a year like 1969, when we had three 
record released. I don’t think you could do that to- 
day. The cycle of promotion and recording just 
takes longer. You can’t do things that quickly. But 
we just worked, really, really hard. 


What traditional musicians and singers excite 
you these days? 


There’s good stuff out there. There’s Kate Rusby. 
Eliza Carthy. I think Jez Lowe’s great, a great 
writer. I think the scene is healthy. I think Scottish 
music is very healthy and there’s lots of kids taking 
up music. Shetland is unbelievable. The North 
East of England is really healthy. The folk scene 
has lots of young people taking up traditional mu- 
sic. The British Isles, generally, is very patchy in 
terms of interest and the continuity of tradi- 
tion, but there are certainly pockets where it’s 


doing very well. 
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Tim O’Brien was so full of songs when he approached his 
latest phase of recording that they overwhelmed one 
album and became two. And yet with Fiddler’s Green and 
Cornbread Nation, his original 
intent seems to have remained 
intact. 


TIM O'BRIEN 


“I wanted to do the whole spec- 
trum of folk music from one guy 
singing and playing guitar or fid- 
dle to a full band with electric 
guitar,” O’Brien said. 

And that’s how the pair came out, like folk music book- 
ends. Fiddler’s Green tends toward the intimate and tradi- 
tional, while Cornbread Nation is a bit funkier and tempo - 
driven. On both, however, old-time tunes sit comfortably 
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next to originals and a few classic country songs by the likes 
of Jimmie Rodgers and Harlan Howard. 


I could have taken all traditional 
songs, but I love stuff like 
“California Blues” and “Busted,” 
which are like folk songs to me, 
and they fit with the others, and 
it shows that what is called coun- 
try music is just another footstep 
down the same path. Rock and | 23 
roll, a lot of that is the same 
too.” 
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O’Brien’s relationship with songs embodies the very essence 
of the folk music tradition, always aware that the branches of 
the musical tree need sap from the roots. 
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Breath of a Salesman 


Nova Scotia hip-hop artist, Buck 65, covers 
Woody Guthrie and draws inspiration from 
the storytelling aspects of the folk tradition. 
“Don’t be afraid of the vulgar,” he tells 
MaryBeth Carty. 

What does Juno Award winning Buck65 consid- 
er the proudest moment of his career to date? 

“They are putting up a sign at the entrance of my 
hometown of Mount Uniake with my name on it. 
So far, this is the biggest feather in my hat.” 

Thus he joins the ranks of Hank Snow, Anne 
Murray, and The Rankin Family, all of whose names 
adorn “Welcome to...” signs scattered through the 
small but mighty province of Nova Scotia. 

“T used to be insecure about being from Nova 
Scotia — now I’m not ashamed at all. I think it’s a re- 
ally cool place.” Considering its size and isolation, 
it’s not too surprising that many people around the 
world have never even heard of it. “In Australia, 
Nova Scotia is some far off, mythical land they talk 
about the way we talk about Timbuktu.” 

No doubt you Penguin Eggs readers have seen 
him at one of those folk festivals you’re always go- 
ing to. Well, I have good news — Buck65 (Richard 
Terfry, to his mum) likes playing for you. 

“Tt’s nice walking out on stage and having a 
turntable and people looking at me real kind of 
skeptical, like — “Wait a minute. ..what is this?’ But 
then, I start getting into my Woody Guthrie and 
my Anthology of Folk Music stuff. You see the 
smile creep across people’s faces. That gives me a 
lot of satisfaction.” 

Being the hip-hop half-breed that he is, Rich can 
“sample” from folksongs without being sent to the 
gallows. In the single Kennedy Killed the Cat, 
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(which is sure to be a hipster dance hit) he steals 


the classic folk line, “I don’t like a railroad man.” 
Not to mention that he has four Woody covers un- 
der his belt. 

Storytelling is exceedingly important in the folk tra- 
dition and for Rich. On the new record, The Floor re- 
counts a bleak and troubled rural childhood in vivid 
detail. But how much of that came from Rich’s own 
experience? 

“Tt’s all from experience, but the question is, how 
much is firsthand and how much is not? I basically 
write songs about two things — one, myself, and two, 
the people close to me. | find that if you want to give 
a piece of writing maximum emotional impact, it 
helps to do things in the first person. If you're saying 
I, I, lina song, the listener has more of a tendency to 
apply it to themselves. For certain elements of that 
song I was drawing on some personal stuff. I was 
certainly thinking about my own mom. In other as- 
pects I was thinking about the next door neighbour.” 

Most Buck fans are aware that he now lives in 
Paris and has une belle fiancé francaise, writer 
Claire Berest, who sings on Secret House. 

“She was perfect. Originally we were thinking 
about hiring some hotshot to come in and sing. But 
when I asked Claire to write some lyrics for me in 
French, I asked her to read them back to me and I 
said, ‘Wow that sounds so good, I mean, your 
voice is perfect for it. Will you do this? Cuz it 
sounds great’.” 

The poet, the lover, the Anglophone living in France, 
spoken word —all of this was way too reminiscent of 
Serge Gainsbourg and Jane Birkin to ignore. 

“A very conscious, probably number one influ- 
ence on the new record, was Serge Gainsbourg. 
I’m a big fan of his and his whole approach to 


making music, his philosophies, the way he works 


with the women in his life, and his way of combin- 
ing love and lust, which shouldn’t necessarily be 
separate. But unfortunately in our culture, and in 
music in particular, it’s one or the other. You talk 
about love or sex but you don’t get both at the 
same time. I took it as a challenge in the song 
Drawing Curtains — It’s about two people who are 
in love but who are still having really hot sex. 
Make it beautiful, but don’t be afraid of the vulgar, 
a little bit. There is a direct quote from Gainsbourg 
translated into English, “Go between your kid- 
neys.” That’s a very vivid graphic, nasty line, and 
it’s amazing some of the things he said. It’s like, 
“Wow! Holy smokes!’ So it’s a tribute to 
Gainsbourg, that song in particular, flat out. I was 
hoping more people would pick up on that. Not 
ever something I was trying to conceal at all.” 

The vulgar, the gritty, the nasty — these are definite 
points of interest in Buck65’s aesthetics. In Road 
House Blues Buck illustrates the gritty side of life 
on the road: “/’m going down the road feelin’ bad 
bye and bye / Deep fried blues but I'd rather die 
than cry/Gas station food bound to go stale soon/ 
There’s a curse in the air and a toenail moon.” 

The neat thing here is that these words could be 
from the point of view of any road-weary trav- 
eller... Thirties bum? Rock star? Trucker? 
Hitchhiker? Travelling salesman? 

“T was thinking today, that’s what my job is. 
From now on, if people ask me, I’m going to tell 
them, ‘I’m a travelling salesman.’ And if they ask 
me, “What do you sell?’ ’'m going to say, ‘Music.’ 
If they ask further I'll say, ‘Well, it’s my music that 
I’m sellin. And I think that explains it more than 
anything else. I mean, I love writing songs and I 
love being in the studio, but the bulk of my time 
and energy goes into the touring and the travelling. 
The way I pay my rent is by selling cds at the end 
of every night.” His Drunk Without Drinking is 
written from the point of view of a door to door en- 
cyclopedia salesman who spreads truth and knowl- 
edge around the world. 

Aside from the travelling salesman aspect of tour- 
ing, there is also a bit of physical labour involved. 
“We're just draggin’ with us an inhuman amount of 
stuff. ..I feel like a mule.” But travelling by train 
(which he was doing when I talked to him during 
his UK tour) does have advantages. “‘T find that of- 
tenjunk yards are situated close to railroad tracks, 
especially here in the UK, which are always my fa- 
vorite things to see. So, I find it inspiring.” 

After the UK tour, Buck will be heading, no, not 
to Paris, but to Nova Scotia to do a bit of recording. 
Charles Austen, who plays banjo, guitar, and bass 
on the album tells me, “Right now Rich could 


probably go work with whomever he wanted to, 


but he still comes to Halifax every 
once in awhile to ‘crack one open’ 
(work on a song).” 

Secret House features, among oth- 
ers, New Brunswick vocalist Tara 
White of Elevator fame, Dartmouth 
pedal steel player Dale Murray, and 
P.E.I. violinist Meredith Bates. Buck 


also does two haunting versions of 
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Devil’s Eyes, a song by now-defunct 

Halifax indie-rock band Rick of the 

Skins, one minimalist tango-style. 
Haligonian Charles Austen, who 


played a huge role in composing, 
recording, and producing, gives us a 
little background info on how it all 
got started. “I met Rich when he 
worked at The Paperchase, we 
talked about DJ Premier and The 
Flaming Lips and Woody Guthrie — 
he always has some new old records 
to play. He devours books and music 
like a human garbarator. Besides be- 
ing fun to work with, he has 
helped me to do things I didn't () 
know I could do musically.” 
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Ali Farka Touré 
& Toumani 


Diabaté 

In The Heart of the 
Moon 

Nonesuch 

Boubacar Traoré 
Kongo Magni 

World Village 

Surely Mali sits at the very 
center of the musical uni- 
verse. Just listen to these utter- 
ly gorgeous acoustic record- 
ings and tell me different. 

In The Heart of the Moon 
was produced and recorded 
by Nick Gold and Jerry 
Boys, who made the cele- 
brated Buena Vista Social 
Club recordings in Cuba. 
They set up a makeshift stu- 
dio in Bamako, overlooking 
the Niger River, and invited 
guitarist Ali Farka Touré and 
kora player Toumani 
Diabate along for a thrash. 
Neither of the two musicians 
had any preconceived ideas 
of what to record and, as it 
turned out, this disc is totally 


improvised. Ry Cooder and 
his son, Joachin, do add gui- 
tar and percussion dubs later 
but the spotlight on this 
recording unequivocally out- 


i 


lines the sheer musical mas- 


tery of Touré and Diabaté. 
Indeed, there’s an almost su- 
pernatural quality about 
Diabaté’s playing as his 
melodies roll and wrap 
around Farka’s gentle, in- 
genious picking. Truly, their 
interplay is so inventive and 
thrilling that the instinctive 
combination of Django 
Reinhardt and Stephan 
Grappelli bears mention. 
Extraordinary in its entirety, 
In The Heart Of The Moon is 
one of these mesmerizing, 
minimalist, instrumental 
discs to cherish unto eternity. 
Guitarist Boubacar Traoré, 
too, has come up with a mi- 
nor miracle of a recording. 
While he has surrounded 
himself with an arsenal of fa- 
miliar African instruments, 
it’s the colorful harmonica 
and accordion accompani- 
ment that produces some of 
the most inspired and playful 
arrangements. Traoré’s a 
tasteful and yet subtle jour- 
neyman guitar player with a 
distinctive, low-key manner 
of singing. Gentle and hyp- 
notic, this discs rolls joyous- 
ly along with a minimum of 


Ali Farka Touré & Toumani Diabaté 
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fuss or distraction while re- 

vealing an unrelenting suc- 

cession of treasures. 

Unobtrusively wonderful. 
— Roddy Campbell 


Kate Rusby 
The Girl Who Couldn’t 
Fly 
Compass Records 

If this was the first Kate 
Rusby album Id ever heard 
I'd absolutely love it. It is, 
however, her eighth full 
length CD and she shows no 
sign of going outside of her 
very well-established formu- 
la. You could say, “If it aint 
broken, why fix it?” or you 
might ask, “When does a 
groove become a rut?” Either 
way, there’s no question here 
about the quality of the play- 
ing and writing and, of 
course, the singing. John 
McCusker’s uncluttered pro- 
duction remains a perfect set- 
ting for Kate’s vocals and 
melodies. The material is the 
usual combination of tradi- 
tionals, originals and tradi- 
tional lyrics set to Kate’s own 
melodies, along with a cover 
of You Belong to Me. If you 
are new to Kate’s beautiful, 


pure voice then this is as good 
a place to start as any. If you 
have all of her CDs and crave 
for more, this will satisfy. If, 
like me, you don’t like play- 
ing safe, then you will listen 
and enjoy but hope that she 
steps out of her comfort zone 
and makes a more adventur- 
ous and challenging record- 
ing next time. 

— By Tim Readman 


Pamela Morgan 
Ancestral Songs 
Amber Music Ltd 

The Canadian folk music 
community occasionally los- 
es touch with the tradition. 
So it’s good to be reminded 


just how rich the tradition re- 


mains, especially in 
Newfoundland. 

Pamela Morgan’s third so- 
lo CD visits songs she 
learned from all manner of 
traditional singers around 
the province in the *70s — 
beautiful songs that have 
rightfully survived here after 
arriving from England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

This collection is mostly 
full of sad tales of barques 
and brigantines and lords and 
ladies. But it is timely re- 
minder of just how haunting- 
ly beautiful Pamela Morgan’s 
voice is. She does these 
songs, and the the singers 
who passed them on to her, 
much more than justice. 

Ancestral Songs 1s sparse 
and elegantly simple. Except 
for being joined by Fairport 
Convention’s Chris Leslie on 
fiddle on four songs, it’s just 
Pamela, her seductive voice, 
and guitar. 

All ballads, this is a record- 
ing for a dark winter’s night, 
headphones, and a crystal 
glass with a splash of fine 
sippin’ whiskey. 
Wonderfully done. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Brian Blain 
Overqualified for the 
Blues 

NorthernBlues 

This feel-good disc has 
been a long time coming, 
painstakingly crafted, and 
well worth the wait. 
Engaging a who’s who of 
blues, jazz and folk players, 
Blain launches his original 
songs chronicling life as we 
know it. Simple subjects, 
commonplace topics, all 
wrapped up in an engagingly 
personal brand of country 
blues. 

Blain’s voice is, at first, 
nothing exceptional. Yet, 
there’s a warmth to his 
speakeasy style that has all 
the allure of a favourite blan- 
ket. Evident in songs like 
Enfant Choisi, Blain carries 
on the storyteller tradition 
while shading his efforts in 
the present tense. His spoken 
intro to this piece says a lot 
about his overall musical ap- 
proach, and songs like this 
one, sung in French, pay the 
utmost respect to his Quebec 
roots. Sailing is another 
beautiful song, if not one of 
the most tasteful analogies 
for death ever penned. 
Terrace Inn takes its cue 
from JJ Cale, and Michael 
Jerome Browne’s guitar 
works in perfect unison to 
Blain’s, adding much to the 
mix. Likewise, Peace bene- 
fits greatly from Harry 
Manx’s lap slide and the 
laid-back groove carried by 
its otherworldly chorus. 
Overqualified is less a solo 
record than it is an outstand- 
ing example of how well 
Blain immerses himself into 
a group setting — and the mu- 
sicians are so talented, both 
the singer and his songs are 
lifted to lofty heights. As a | 
result, Brian Blain is far 
from being Overqualified 


For the Blues. In fact, his 
unique perspective and sense 
of fun goes a long way to- 
wards liberating its very lim- 
itations. 

— By Eric Thom 


Harry Manx 
Mantras for Madmen 
Dog My Cat Records 

Welcome back to the 
Harry Zone. 

Manx takes us back to his 
hypnotic, tabla-driven 
grooves and his search for 
spiritual truth with his blend 
of blues and Indian music — 
looking for a balance be- 
tween the earth and the 
heavens. 

Playing lap slide guitar, 
banjo and Mohan Veena, 
which is a hybrid between 
the guitar and sitar, Manx 
can take you away to another 
place for the duration, if you 
let him. 

His lyrics are rich, filled 
with such observations as 
“No sinner without a future, 
no saint without a past,” or 
“the world is a racetrack and 
you are a snail.” 

He also puts a Harry spin 
on two covers: J.J. Cales’ 
Tijuana and Robbie 
Robertson’s /t Makes No 
Difference. Manx’s joined 


by some fine musical 


Bob Bossin 


friends, including young 
Ottawa harmonica ace Steve 
Marriner and mandolin mas- 
ter John Reischman, who 
tears it up on Your Sweet 
Name. Mandolin and Mohan 
Veena is a magical collabo- 
ration, and one I hope we’ ll 
hear again. In the Zone. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Kronos Quartet 
and Asha Bhosle 


You've Stolen My 
Heart 
Nonesuch 

You know those party 
boats that cruise our har- 
bours, lakes and inland wa- 
terways? I have an ambiva- 
lent feeling toward them. 
I’ve typically dismissed 
them as flash and frankly, a 
little déclassé. 
Nevertheless, as they move 
out of earshot, I’m generally 
left with a sense of remorse 
at not being among the float- 
ing partiers. I feel much the 
same way about the 
Bollywood soundtrack — si- 
multaneously that it’s some- 
one else’s party, yet chroni- 
cally saddened at having 
missed the boat. Perhaps it’s 
the complexity and impene- 
trability of Bollywood itself. 
The world’s largest film in- 


dustry generates vast num- 
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bers of soundtracks which, 
in turn, fuel the massive pop 
music machine of India and 
the South Asian diaspora. 
How big is it? Search Asha 
Bhosle on 1Tunes if you want 
a clue. Who knew? 
Fortunately, there’s the 
Kronos Quartet and 
Nonesuch Records to provide 
a point of entry for the occi- 
dental Bollywood-o-phobe. 
For the cognoscenti, this CD 
will play as a collection of 
golden oldies with an inter- 
esting musical twist. For the 
neophyte, it’s pure revelation. 
Either way, the record is an 
unmitigated delight. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


, 
Eric St-Pierre 
L’ Hommage 
Independent 

Ask any traditional musi- 
cian in the rather large 
province of Quebec if 
they’ve heard of Eric St- 
Pierre and the reply is gener- 
ally something along the 
lines of “Oh, the accordion 
virtuoso!” From 
Montmagny, Canada’s ac- 
cordion capital, the nimble 
fingered St-Pierre presents 
ten jumpy, grace-note-heavy 
compositions inspired by 
Quebec traditional music 
and perhaps the odd Cape 
Breton tune, too, judging by 
the tribute Hommage a 
Natalie MacMaster. Played 
with show-stopping skill on 
Marcel Messervier’s world- 
renowned accordions and 
accompanied by a simple pi- 
ano and the subtle sounds of 
tapping feet, St-Pierre’s jolly 
character comes shining 
through in his music. St- 
Pierre, who has toured with 
the group Genticorum, 
proves that he is a composer 
whose tunes will probably 
be added to the roster of tra- 
ditional Quebecois music. 
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Dance teachers already use 
this CD. So there you have 
it, already a classic. 


Bob Bossin 

The Roses on Annie’s 
Table 

Nick Records 

It’s been too long since the 
last Bob Bossin album — 11 
years, if I remember correct- 
ly, since Gabriola VOR 1X0 
escaped the Gulf Islands. 
And who has the old 
folksinger recruited to pro- 
duce this effort? An interest- 
ing and inspired choice — 
Vancouver’s always surpris- 
ing and innovative singer 
songwriter, Veda Hille. 

And a grand job she’s 
done, too. This is a fine 
sounding album with some 
lovely touches on it, like the 
hearty singing of Canadian 
Quartet, a smattering of 
tubas, trombones, accor- 
dions and glockenspiels. 

In the end, it is still vintage 
Bob Bossin. A touch of all 
that is dear to him — preach- 
ing about the environment, 
families, sentiment (in the 
best sense of the word), so- 
cial conscience and memo- 
ries. Add to that, at least one 
reference to baseball 
(Curveball) and a couple of 
good songs from other peo- 
ple Bob admires. This time 
around it’s a lovely version 
of Maria Dunn’s We Were 
Good People, Bob Franke’s 
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Slow Down and two great 
Kim Barlow songs, Dance 
Hall and Gingerbread. 

Bob really is an old 
folksinger — not the cutting 
edge he was starting out with 
Stringband so many years 
ago — but a damn good prac- 
titioner of his craft. Itis a 
good thing to have a new 
Bob Bossin recording. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Ruth Minnikin 


Marooned and Blue 
Independent 

One would look with skep- 
ticism upon an album 
recorded in two days and re- 
leased on a burnt CD ina 
homemade pocket. But 
Ruth’s second such effort is 
an exception. And what an 
exception. This is a progres- 
sive indie-folk record from a 
woman who knows no 
boundaries — French horn, 
banjo, bass clarinet, and 
electric guitar back up her 
sweet, unique voice. The 
Calexico-esque Behind Bars 
chronicles a barroom brawl 
she once witnessed, and 
Heavy Heart has a genius 
chorus: “This heavy heart is 
gonna slow me right down.” 
This is a lovely effort of con- 
temporary songwriting that 
is characteristic of the indie- 
folk aesthetic presently 
emerging in the isolated but 


progressive city of Halifax. 
— By Mary Beth Carty 
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June Tabor 
At The Wood’s Heart 
Topic Records 

For 30 years June Tabor 
has been recognized as one 
of the best singers of tradi- 
tional and contemporary folk 
songs on the planet. Over the 
last few years she has gained 
further recognition from out- 
side the folk world as an in- 
terpreter of material from 
any source. For fans of 
Tabor this CD represents a 
feast of music. It’s made up 
of largely traditional materi- 
al such as The Banks of the 
Sweet Primroses and She’s 
Like the Swallow, inter- 
spersed with more recent 
pieces, most notably Anna 
McGarrigle’s Heart Like a 
Wheel and Duke Ellington’s 
Do Nothing ‘Til You Hear 


from Me. Her stalwart team 


of accompanists includes 
Huw Warren and Mark 
Emerson, with Martin 
Simpson and Andy Cutting, 
and they are in fine form 
throughout. The only com- 
plaint I have is that the mood 
of the CD is unrelenting in its 
ponderous seriousness. I was 
almost scared to make a 
sound while listening in case 
the Great Diva leapt from the 
stereo and gave me one 
round the back of the head for 
not paying enough attention. 
A bit more light and a little 
less shade would have done it 
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for me. 
— By Tim Readman 


Paul Kelly 

& The Stormwater 
Boys 

Foggy Highway 

True North Records 


Paul Kelly has been 
around for years with his 
brand of Australian bluesy- 
pop recordings. While en- 


joyable, they were hardly 


earth-shattering or a must- 
have for my collection. Well, 
the earth moved and Foggy 
Highway deserves to belong 
in every record collection. 
What a terrific album. 
Stunning songwriting and 
the playing and singing, 
well, I haven’t heard better 
in a long time. 

And surprise: Foggy 
Highway is a bluegrass al- 
bum. And Paul Kelly and the 
and the Stormwater boys are 
really good at it, with all the 
pickin’, grinin’, and harmo- 
nizing you could hope for. 

Foggy Highway is a mix- 
ture of original and tradition- 
al bluegrass tunes with a few 
reworked old Paul Kelly 
songs thrown in for good 
measure. There is not a bad 
one in the bunch. The album 
even includes a song called 
Passed Over about the 
Jewish celebration of 
Passover. The first bluegrass 


June Tabor 
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song, I bet, ever written 
about a Jewish holy day. 

What a surprise this album 
is. A very, very happy sur- 
prise. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Tim O’Brien 
Fiddler’s Green 
Sugar Hill 

Tim O’Brien 
Cornbread Nation 
Sugar Hill 

Few artists have more to 
say musically than Tim 
O’Brien. Maybe that’s why 
the multi-instrumentalist, 
singer, interpreter of tradi- 
tional and modern songs and 
songwriter has released not 
one, but two discs at once. 

It’s amazing how the red- 
haired boy never stops sowing 
such a wide field of roots mu- 
sic, including bluegrass, coun- 
try, swing, gospel or Irish, 

On Cornbread Nation, (the 
title song of which he wrote 
for a radio show on southern 
cooking) he takes a musical 
ride through the Dust Bowl 
with Jimmie Rodgers, the 
Mississippi Delta with plan- 
tation gospel tunes, new 
takes on old familiar songs 
like House of the Rising Sun 
and the best version of 
R.Harland Howard’s Busted 
since Ray Charles did it in 
the ‘60s. 

And then he’s as modern 
as can be on Runnin’ Out of 


Memory, a hilarious blue- 
grass song that describes 
how his hard drive has gone 
soft and his colour screen 
gone blue. Now that’s corn. 

Fiddler’s Green has a 
much more traditional 
sound, parts being reminis- 
cent of O’Brien’s period 
around The Crossing. He 
does a beautiful rendition of 
Foreign Lander, his vocals 
backed up by his own fiddle 
and Edgar Meyer’s bowed 
bass. His original fiddle 
tune, First Snow, rings so 
true at this time of year. And 
he brings new life to the old 
Lightfoot chestnut, Early 
Morning Rain. 

These two discs together 
would make a mighty fine 
package, but they’re selling 
individually. Choosing one 
will be a tough decision. My 
recommendation? Go for 
both. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Great Big Sea 
The Hard and The Easy 
Zoe Records 

The last review I wrote 
about GBS in this esteemed 
publication ended like this: 
“Great Big Sea should tell 
the record company to boil 
their heads and make a truly 
great folk record.” Lo and 
behold, The Hard and The 
Easy is a disc full of tradi- 
tional Newfoundland songs. 


There’s a couple of familiar 
ones here; fans of The 
Watersons will recognise 
Captain Kidd, and Come 
and I will Sing You is the 
Canadian version of Green 
Grow the Rushes O’. The 
rest are relatively unknown 
outside of the Rock. It is re- 
freshing to hear the band re- 
verting to playing acoustic 
instruments, ably supported 
by Murray Foster, Kris 
MacFarlane and some spe- 
cial local guests. The sleeve 
notes are informative and 
describe each song, but it is 
the accompanying bonus 
DVD that helps put the 
record into context. It fea- 
tures the band talking about 
the music on The Hard and 
The Easy and busking 
through the songs with their 
friends and family. It’s all 
good fun and stands to be- 
come their most popular CD 
to date. Full marks, then, to 
all concerned for putting 
Great Big Sea back on the 
folk music map. 

— By Tim Readman 


Johnny Dickinson 
English Summer 
Hard Road Recording 
Dickinson’s main thing is 
his slide guitar playing, 
which is wonderful, but he is 
also a fine singer with strong 
material. Overall the feel of 
the music arises from an in- 
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Great Big Sea 


teresting blend of influences 
including shades of John 
Martyn, Nick Drake, Martin 
Simpson and Little Feat’s 
Lowell George. There’s a 
haunting, even spooky, qual- 
ity to a lot of the material 
that creates an interesting at- 
mosphere and promotes re- 
peated listening. 

His influences span English 
folk, Celtic, blues, rock and 
country; but the overall sound 
is distinctive and original. This 
is strongly recommended. I 
hope we get to see him per- 
form here in Canada before 
too long. 


—By Tim Readman 


Magic Slim 
& The Teardrops 
Anything Can Happen 
Blind Pig Records 

Magic Slim is well docu- 
mented as being the last of 
his kind —a Mississippi-bred 
bluesman who cut his teeth 
in Chicago in the ‘SOs along- 
side the likes of Magic Sam 


and Hound Dog Taylor. He 
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brings together everything 
he has learned and funnels it 
into his party-pleasing brand 
of rough ’n’ tumble, south- 
side Chicago blues in its nat- 
ural setting: live. Apropos of 
this album’s title, Magic 
Slim is known for his set- 
list-free approach to the 
stage, but his spontaneity is 
just part of the magic his au- 
diences know they can count 
on. Played from the seat of 
his pants but packed with 
soul and emotion, Slim’s 
gruff vocals and dark, sting- 
ing guitar form the centre- 
piece of this 1 1-track gem 
that chronicles his original 
music and a cover of 
Muddy’s Still A Fool. Tracks 
such as Please Don’t Dog 
Me demonstrate his sly twist 
of a lyric while rock-steady, 
turn-on-a-dime instrumen- 
tals like Black Tornado show 
a road-seasoned band (less 
brother Scott Holt on bass) 
in their prime. Yet, it is tunes 


like the seven-plus-minute 


Goin’ To Mississippi that do 


YAEL WAND 
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the best job of defining 
Slim’s charismatic, if not 
mercurial, approach to the 
blues. Rough edges and less 
polished than earlier line- 
ups, but a fine night out for 
fans of live blues in its right- 
ful setting. 

— By Eric Thom 


John Tams 
The Reckoning 
Topic Records 

While I have a huge re- 
spect for John Tams, that 
hasn't stopped me from dis- 
liking his past couple of re- 
leases. Sadly, that dislike 
continues with The 
Reckoning. There’s an 
artistry here that I’m just not 
appreciating. Tams seems to 
have incorporated into his 


music a range of influences 


that are antithetical to “good’ 


music for me. For example, 
the overtly mellow country 


feel to Man of Constant 


Sorrow or the similarly light, 


jazzy Including Love. His 


original Written in the Book 
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evokes Dan Hill and How 
High the Price? drowns ina 


pool of limpid keyboards; | 


just can’t get past the surface 


sound to the depths that I 
know lie beneath. All this 
said, The Reckoning features 
some fine playing, a mix of 
well-crafted originals and tra- 
ditional pieces, moments of 
striking beauty (e.g., the a 
capella Pretty Nancy) and if 
you're a fan of Tams’ earlier 
work, then I suspect this may 
be an album of the year for 
you. I remain unconvinced. 


— By Richard Thornley 


Catriona McKay 


& Chris Stout 
Laebrack 
Greentrax 

Laebrack is the work of 
two Shetlanders, fiddler 
Chris Stout and harpist 
Catriona McKay. Both are 
involved in an impressively 
eclectic range of solo and 


group efforts, including 


Fiddlers’ Bid, but this is their 


first album together as a duo. 
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And what an album! Always 
having been a bit lukewarm 
on the harp, Laebrack was a 
revelation to me! They spin 
out Hangman's Reel for al- 
most five minutes, working 
up from a solo fiddle line to 
a gloriously fiery duo finish. 
They flirt with modernity 
and improvisation on 
Graeme Stephen’s Turns 
(both players are no stranger 
to electro-acoustic and other 
experimental musics). And 
there’s no escaping tradition- 
al Shetland tunes, which 
crop up in several sets. 
Throughout, their sound is 
gutsy and wonderfully full, 
despite there being only the 
two players. Inspired! 

— By Richard Thornley 


Yeshé 
World Citizen 
Dog My Cat 

Truly a world citizen, 
German born Yeshe lived in 
over 20 countries before set- 
tling (for the time being) in 
Australia in the early 
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nineties. Trained in various 
forms of percussion, Yeshe 
complements a solo career 
with work as a touring 
drummer and bassist for 
artists such as Ganga Girl, 
Panjea and long time collab- 
orator Harry Manx (who 
does triple duty here as per- 
former, co-producer and la- 
bel owner). However, 
amongst the many instru- 
ments that make up the mu- 
sical mosaic that is World 
Citizen, it is the 
Zimbabwean mbira, or 
thumb piano, rather than the 
drum that infuses the spirit 
of the CD. This is a pro- 
foundly gentle — in the best 
sense of the word — evoca- 
tive of Geoffrey Oryema’s 
Exile. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


La Balconade 
On n’Arréte Pas le 
Pantin 
Cruel Eléphant 

While most Canadian folk 
music these days seems to fit 
into the category of 
Americana, in Québec, an- 
other trend is emerging —a 
European trend. One hell of 
a musician, Montreal song- 
writer Andrew Wells- 
Oberegger’s lively gypsy in- 
fluenced compositions are 
backed up by himself on 
oud, guitar, bouzouki, man- 
dolin, and violin. His friends 
fill in on double bass and 
drums, while Amélie 
Blanchette adds the essential 
klezmatic touches on clar- 
inet. One track sounds 
Arabic, with a spoken 
German text by Goethe, the 
others from Andrew’s cre- 
ative mind and equally cre- 
ative fingers. Although he is 
not the strongest singer, and 
the recording quality sounds 
at times homemade, there is 
so much energy, ingenuity, 
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and skill that it hardly mat- 
ters. This is a great band, and 
[ hope hear a lot more from 
them in the future! 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Eliza Carthy 


Rough Music 
Topic Records 

Eliza Carthy challenges 
herself and her audiences at 
every turn. With Rough 
Music she presents her most 
resolutely traditional solo al- 
bum to date and it isn’t pret- 
ty. From the title (“rough 
music” is apparently an aural 
community drubbing deliv- 
ered to wrong-doers) to the 
no-holds-barred approach to 
her material, Carthy makes 
zero concession to what 
might be a more commer- 
cially digestible vision of 
folk music. And the album is 
an unqualified success as a 
result. The music feels 
dense, but still allows for 
plenty of light and shade as 
in the a capella Maid on the 
Shore or Upside Down, one 
of the best pedal-to-the-met- 
al sets of tunes I’ve heard all 
year. Carthy collaborates 
with bright stars of the 
English traditional music 
scene, Jon Boden, Ben 
Ivitisky, and John Spiers, 
and nowhere does this sound 
like less than a group effort. 
The joy that was had in the 
playing of this “rough” mu- 
sic rings through in every 
note. 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Barra 


MacNeils 
All At Once 


Shoreline Records 

I can’t say lam a fan of 
The Barra MacNeils. Their 
blend of Celtic, country and 
pop music falls between 
those three stools and never 
quite hits the mark. It’s not 
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The Barra MacNeils 


that they lack talent. The 
playing and singing is confi- 
dent, accomplished and as- 
sured throughout. On this re- 
lease, the three brothers and 
one sister have added their 
two younger brothers Ryan 
and Boyd from Slaint 
Mhaith. But to no avail. It 
still sounds diluted to me, as 
if each musical ingredient 
combines with the others to 
lessen, rather than increase, 
its impact. There’s a few 
high spots, like the spirited 
instrumentals Dougie Mae 
and Horses, Geese and One 
Old Man and the 
Capercaillie-like Gaelic 
song Craobh Nan Ubhal, but 
overall it still sounds very 
much like The Barra 
MacNeills. So if you like 
what they do, don’t let me 
put you off — there’s plenty 
here for fans to enjoy. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Foggy 


Hogtown Boys 
Northern White Clouds 


Independent 
Another shining link in the 
chain of recent Canadian 


bluegrass releases is the lat- 
est by The Foggy Hogtown 
Boys of Toronto. Its five 
members have a wealth of 
writing and instrumental tal- 
ent. Guitar player Chris 
Coole, contributes his pen to 
no less than seven tracks, in- 
cluding the stand-out, When 
One Love Is Over (and 
Another Begins). Andrew 
Collins, on mandolin, writes 
one and co-writes another 
with banjo player Chris 
Quinn, whose Murray's 
Breakdown is another high- 
light. John Showman gets 
credit for the lovely The Old 
Dominion Waltz, whose mel- 
low and yearning fiddle is a 
staple of the disc. John 
Menaughton holds down the 
bass and sings with Collins 
& Coole. Other writers on 
the disc are Mike O’ Rielly, 
another Canuck, who’s writ- 
ten for the likes of Del 
McCoury, Charlie Walker 
and Bob Paisley. Add the 
revelation of Gordon 
Lightfoot’s Sundown, 
drenched in fiddle and high 
lonesome harmonies and 


you’ve got classic Canuck 


bluegrass. 


— By Barry Hammond 
Jerry Douglas 
The Best Kept Secret 
Koch 

Jerry Douglas is one hellu- 
va resophonic guitar player. 
It’s no accident that he has 
appeared on the discs of 
Alison Krauss, Peter Rowan 
and about 998 other artists. 
That said, as a composer, 
well, he leaves something to 
be desired. 

His instrumentals just 
don’t do it for me. Sure, 
there are some great grooves 
and he’s got a great band, 
and he does some amazing 
slide gymnastics on Dobro 
and lap steel. And there is 
some powerful picking 
added by guests such as Bela 
Fleck and Bill Frissell. 

But his melodies are for- 
gettable, and the pieces don’t 
go anywhere. I hate to say it, 
but a lot of it sounds like 
high-end noodling to me. 

The two best tunes on the 
disc have vocals, which 
means Douglas is doing 
what he does best — playing 


backup. John Fogerty shouts 


out Bob Wills’ Swing Blues 
No. 1, while Krauss rocks 
out on a Little Feat inspired 
groove called Back in Love 
Again, which is almost, but 
not quite worth the price of 
the disc. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Elvin Bishop 
Getting’ My Groove 
Back 
Blind Pig Records 

There have always been 
two Elvin Bishops: the first, 
a veteran of the formative 
Butterfield/Bloomfield 
Chicago years, and the sec- 
ond, a countrified version of 
the same under the moniker 
of Pigboy Crabshaw. 
Bishop’s involvement in the 
blues has been ency- 
clopaedic and his contribu- 


tion, vital. His first release in 


Steve Paul Simms 


a great songwriter... and a thoroughly 
entertaining performer” Bob Snider 


"some songs made me wax nostalgic for 
places I've never been” Mose Scarlett 


open n Cl t 


(available at) www.indiepool.com 
www. stevepaulsimms.com 


five years, Gettin’ My 
Groove Back straddles both 
camps and the opening 
track, What the Hell Is 
Going On?, squarely nails 
his updated perspective on 
the world after surviving the 
cruel hell of his own private 
realities — a gutbucket classic 
to serve as theme to a New 
World. Bobby Cochran 
shares lead vocal duties on 
three tracks, but shouldn’t, as 
an otherwise solid track, /’m 
So Glad, is weaker for his ef- 
forts. Elvin serves notice his 
groove is intact with the 
powerful instrumental on 
Don Williams’ Sweet 
Dreams, exorcising any 
demons with a red-hot gui- 
tar/slide solo and exemplary 
piano by Steve Willis. 
Likewise, Bishop’s solo on 


Come On Blues sits squarely 
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Elvin Bishop 


with his finest pure blues ef- 
forts. The crowning glory on 
Groove is Blues Train — the 
quintessential Bishop track 
with Elvin as its engineer — 
twinkle in his eye as he 
bends his notes, simulating 
the lonely wail of a train 
whistle as his band injects a 
soulful sound and a smile. 
Henry 
Butler’s key- 
boards 
swing as 


Bishop’s oe 
tim Ree 


lyrics turn 
things into a 
party. 
Lovably 
goofy tracks 
like He’s A 
Dog and 
Party ‘Til 
the Cows 


Come Home 


i) 
- peace and ne 
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channel Pigboy’s roots but 
Bishop needn’t fear ever get- 
ting his groove back — as 
he’s clearly never lost it. 

— By Eric Thom 


Ed Kavanagh 
Weaving The Wind 
Independent 

Weaving The Wind is a typ- 
ical harp album; calming, 
haunting, lovely and not at 
all challenging to the listner. 
The Newfoundland harpist’s 
album features a mix of 
well-flogged traditional 
numbers such as The Foggy 
Dew, She’s Like The 
Swallow and The Kerry 
Polka, two beautiful pieces 
by Emile Benoit, a fine tune 
by Jack Withers, The Cliffs 
of Baccalieu, and five stand- 
out originals. Kavanagh’s 
harp on the album sounds 
wonderful. The liner notes 
go into great detail describ- 
ing the types of mics used to 


capture the sound of his 
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harp, which is often an inter- 
esting addition, but can also 
make the listener wonder 
why there would be such a 
poor job of recording all the 
other instruments that appear 
on the disc. This is unfortu- 
nate, considering that the 
pieces are well arranged and 
well played. 

— By Tim Readman 


North Mississippi 
All Stars 


Electric Blue 
Watermelon 
ATO 

A Southern-fried trio of 
grunge musicians discover 
the blues and concoct a fairly 
credible gumbo of hard- 
rockin’ material. While you 
don’t get many lighting fast 
guitar solos — after all, that 
would go against the grunge 
formula — you do get some 
good and gritty blues. That 
said, when Luther Dickinson 
decides to let go, he can wield 
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an axe with the best of them. 

In fact, if any comparisons 
can be drawn here it would 
be with, of all bands, Cream. 
Ignore the occasional raps 
that interject and concentrate 
on the tight mesh of dreams 
and bass beneath the sting- 
ing rhythm guitar and it’s 
clear all the action occurs be- 
hind Dickinson’s vocals. 
And you can’t fault the guest 
stars: Lucinda Williams and 
the Dirty Dozen Brass Band. 

Nonetheless, Electric Blue 
Watermelon could have af- 
forded to slice out some of 
the throwaway numbers. The 
North Mississippi AllStars 
have some good material and 
strong musicianship, but the 
band just doesn’t yet quite 
make the cut. 

- By Charles Mandel 


Blazin’ Fiddles 
Magnificent Seven 
Blazin’ Fiddles 

While the name suggests a 
Barrage-like...uh...barrage, 
Blazin’ Fiddles sound any- 
thing but (thankfully). The 
‘seven’ in the album title cel- 
ebrates the group’s seven 
years together and their sev- 
en members; the ‘magnifi- 
cent is just another state- 
ment of fact. With its surpris- 
ingly sensitive arrangements 
of tunes, often featuring so- 


los and smaller configura- 
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tions of the seven players, 
fiddles anchored with guitar 
and piano, and a repertoire 
that includes original com- 
positions as well as tunes 
from a range of traditions, 
this is an incredibly listen- 
able outing. While there’s 
plenty of fire on sets such as 
Miss Johnstone, there’s also 
room for some slower, intro- 
spective pieces such as the 
Skye Air and Johnny 
Cunningham’s wonderfully 
evocative Murachadh nan 


Gealaich. And even some 


jazz and Texas swing influ- 


ences. Near perfect! 
— By Richard Thornley 


Mick Hanly 
Wish Me Well 
Doghouse 

Mick Hanly’s fame and 
fortune exploded as the re- 
sult of his song, Past the 
Point of Rescue, becoming a 
major US country hit for Hal 
Ketchum. There’s obviously 
plenty more where that came 
from. This is an excellent 
collection of songs, solidly 
performed and beautifully 
sung. It has a unique charac- 
ter that demands attention 
and repays repeated listen- 
ing. The personal nature of 
the material makes you feel 
you have met and conversed 
intimately with the man 
himself. Its all good, but two 


Mick Hanly 
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tracks stand out for me: 
Trying to get to St. Nazaire, 
with its oblique off-kilter 
lyrical poetry and 
Shellakabookie Boy, a story 
of a boy’s journey to man- 
hood and then to war. The 
whole CD has that certain 
spark of originality which 
goes such a long way when 
it comes to separating the 
wheat from the chaff in the 
somewhat overpopulated 
world of singer songwriters. 


— By Tim Readman 


Lucy Kaplansky 
The Tide 
Red House 

The Tide, was originally re- 
leased in 1994. It has now 
been re-mastered and pack- 
aged with two previously 
unreleased tracks — Jesse 
Winchester’s Everybody 
Knows But Me and Lennon 
and McCartney’s I’ve Just 
Seen a Face. All very 
nice...but I can only guess at 
the thought process behind 
this release. Possibly it goes 
something like this: “The 
Tide didn’t sell the first time 
round, so now that Lucy has 
a pretty good career going, 
let’s re-release it. 

‘So while we're at it, let’s 
re-master — technology has 
come a long way in twelve 
years. Twelve years ago 
everything sounded really 
bad. So if you have an origi- 


nal copy, it sucks compared 


to this one. So buy it again. If 


you think your copy doesn’t 
suck, well here’s two new 
tunes. And we’ve changed 
the package, “cause we 
could.’ Ya-dee-ya-dee-yada. 
Oh, it’s a lovely album — 
mostly covers, including 
songs by Bill Morrisey 
Sting, Tom Russell and 
Richard Thompson. So if 
you like Lucy’s later work 
and you don’t have The Tide 


lie al ae ' 
Lucy Kaplansky 
— you ll be pleased. 

It’s just that I hate re-re- 
leases. The effort expended 
doesn’t seem worthwhile. 
Musicians, each new work is 
supposed to be better than 
the last, so move on, let the 
past go and put your efforts 
into the new stuff. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Sarah Deere Jones 
and Phil Williams 
with Steve Potter 


Timing Her 
Independent 


Timing Her is a poem by 
Thomas Hardy that goes: 

Lalage’s coming: Where is 
she now, O? Turning to bow, 
O, And smile, is she, Just at 
parting, Parting, parting, As 
she is starting To come to me? 

Lovely stuff. Sarah Deere 
Jones and her crew play 
harp, cittern and violin on 
this disc of English acoustic 
music. It is all Hardy’s poet- 
ry set to music, or music in- 
spired by Hardy’s poetry and 
the landscape of his beloved 
South-Western England. It is 
peaceful, pastoral, soothing 
and quite beautiful in places. 
I’m nota fan of the more 
classically-styled soprano 
singing preferred by Deere 
Jones, but that is a minor 
quibble. A perfect CD for 
those missing the landscape, 


lifestyle and literature of 


dear old Blighty. 


— By Tim Readman 
The Liquidaires 
Meeting Place 
Mojo Brand Hi Fi Records 

The Liquidaires are a 
Toronto world music fusion 
band that mixes jazz, reg- 
gae, ska, calypso and funk in 
equal measures. Meeting 
Place is an infectious, good- 
time disc, upbeat and sunny 
as the Caribbean climes 
from which the music origi- 
nates. Good Music and 
Cumbia are tracks to keep 
even the most stolid 
Canadian moving. While 
they veer into funky 
Commodores-tinged lounge 
lizard romance on For Once 
In My Life, Sunlight Love 
and All IJ Ever Need, it’s all 
in good fun. They even 
quote passages from 
Christmas standard We 
Three Kings in the worthy- 
of-the-Steve McQueen- 
Bullit-soundtrack flute jazz 
of King’s Reggae. Hotcha! 

— By Barry Hammond 


Shirley Montague 
Montage 
Independent 

Shirley Montague has 
been one of Newfoundland 
and Labador’s best-kept se- 
crets for several decades. 
While known for being a 
very good songwriter with a 


voice that is both beautiful 


and distinctive, she has never 


aggressively pursued a ca- 
reer. Montague was also an 
anomaly in her home 
province because her early 
recordings were gems of 
alt.country when that musi- 
cal category had yet to be 
recognized. Montage, her 
first album in many years, is 
a disparate collection she’s 
written over the years. Her 
recordings always feature 
very able musicians and 
there is also a beautiful, 
spare quality to her songs in 
the way they’re presented. 
Montage deals with growing 
up in Labrador, the benefits 
of a simple life, and nature. 
There are songs, too, with 
more humorous themes and, 
as such, are more atypical of 
her work. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Lasairfhiona Ni 
Chonaola 

Flame of Wine 
(Independent) 

This is the second album 
from the beautifully voiced 
Irish singer, Lasairfhiona 
(pronounced Lah-sah- 
reena). While the album title 
and appearance scream 
Celtic Moods, Volume VII 
the title is actually a literal 
translation of her name and 
the music puts lie to any sug- 
gestion of the new age. 

This is a resolutely tradi- 
tional album, featuring songs 
from the singer’s grandpar- 
ents, Ni Chonaola herself, as 
well as others from Galway 
and the Aran Islands. Some 
are performed a capella 
while others feature an all 
star cast of instrumentalists, 
including Maire Breatnach 
(fiddle, viola, piano), Mary 
Bergin (whistles), Bill 
Shanley (guitar), MacDara 
O Conaola (bodhran) and 
Johnny McDonagh 


(bodhran). Hugely enjoy- 
able, with its mix of Gaelic 
and English songs, Flame of 
Wine confirms 
Lasairfhiona's place in the 
pantheon of Irish music. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Shurman 
Jubilee 
Vanguard Records 

Shurman is another of 
those bands like The Old 
97’s, The Jayhawks or Wilco 
who mix twang with basic 
rock and roll to produce 
Americana. The lead singer 
and songwriter, Aaron 
Beavers, has one of those 
voices that’s different 
enough to stand out like Jeff 
Tweedy’s or Ryan Adams’. 
A tried and tested road band, 
as Beavers says in the lyrics: 
“Got me a band, learned 
some Tom Petty songs, well 
we couldn't hit the keys but 
we sure could sing along, so 
we sang along on that sum- 
mer day, now ten years ago 
yesterday.” They’re a tight, 
solid unit but perhaps just 
not different, or layered 
enough, to be really com- 
pelling in the songwriting 
department. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The String Cheese 


Incident 
One Step Closer 
True North 

This American band 
changes up lead singers as 
often as it changes songwrit- 
ers. As such, the album is a 
really varied affair, yet gen- 
erally Grateful Dead-y — af- 
ter all, The SCI are a jam- 
band that uses the imple- 
ments of folk. Unfortunately 
(says miss folk magazine 
critic), these implements 
(mandolin, harmonica, 
doboro, etc) are usually 


overshadowed by the tools 


of rock (you know ’em). 
Their vocals are Wilco-es- 
que but lack heart, and their 
lyrics concern matters of the 
heart, but are a bit boring. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Pierre Dudan 
Pénétrez-vous bien de 
cect. 
Madame 

This long lost gem by 
Dudan, a prolific songwriter 
from France who retired to 
Québec in the mid-60s, was 
recorded back in 1967. After 
being released under the 
mysterious name of 
Petrouschka, the album 
hardly made it to market. A 
year later it came out quasi- 
anonymously on a small la- 
bel in France but, again, did- 
n’t make it into many stores. 
A thousand copies were 
pressed for another small 
French label in 1974. Now, 
almost 40 years later, it’s 
available on a small label 
from Québec. The album 
consists of Dudan singing 
twelve of his own songs, 
with strong cabaret jazz ac- 
companiment. What makes 
the album unique is that 
these are all blatantly erotic 
songs, recorded a few years 
before the famous 
Birkin/Gainsbourg hit. The 
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songs, which are said to ap- 
peal more to women than to 
men, express unabashed sex- 
uality without resorting to 
vulgarity. French lyrics are 
printed in a booklet. 

—By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Harald Haugaard 


& Anders Mogensen 
Spirits 
Go Folk 

Danish musician Harald 
Haugaard is best known (or 
will be soon) to Canadian 
audiences as one half of the 
outstanding folk duo 
Haugaard & Hoirup. To use 
a local comparison, fiddler 
Haugaard is the Zubot to 
guitarist Hoirup’s Dawson. 
Like his Canadian cousin, 
Haugaard is young (in folk 
years), outrageously talented 
and profoundly interested in 
the pros and cons of collabo- 
ration. 

Spirits is a project born of 
his day job, as head of the 
folk music program at the 
Carl Neilsen Academy, a 
pairing with jazz drummer 
and fellow prof Anders 
Mogensen. Jazz guitarist 
Kristen Jonsson and bassist 
Jonas Westargaard complete 
the quartet which — follow- 
ing a scant two days of re- 
hearsal — let fly in the studio 
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using repertoire drawn from 


Danish folk repertoire, me- 
dieval ballads and 18th and 
19th century fiddlers note- 
books. The tunes are treated 
with respect but not defer- 
ence, with strikingly good 
results. Neither for the 
purist, nor a Danish folk 
primer, Spirits is four musi- 
cians in top form, exploring 
and at play. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Daby Blade 
Introducing Daby Blade 
Intro 

The latest star on the rise 
from Senegal is Daby Blade. 
The twist is that he adds fid- 
dle, accordion, and saxo- 
phone to the more traditional 
kora and guitar arrange- 
ments. The fiddle can alter- 
nately sound Asian and 
Appalachian, the saxophone 
frankly jazz, and the deliber- 
ately off-beat rhythms result 
in some of the least dance- 
able music to come out of 
West Africa in a while. 

This all sounds discordant, 
but it’s not. This record is 
fresh, interesting and infinitely 
listenable. Even with the west- 
em instruments, the overall 
sound is spare, which serves 
to highlight Daby’s voice, 


which is the glue that makes it 
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recor dinge 


cohesive and coherent 
— By Shawna Biamonte 


Plena Libre 
Evolucion 
Times Square 

The eleventh album in the 
eleven-year history of Puerto 
Rico’s foremost practitioners 
of the Afro-Rican folkloric 
tradition, plena, builds on the 
artistic momentum that has 
garnered Plena Libre three 
career Grammy nomina- 
tions. The evolutionary 
adaptations to which the title 
refers include additional 
brass and other instrumenta- 
tion, and supplementing the 
13-member ensemble with 
guest musicians — all in serv- 
ice of Musical Director Gary 
Nunez’s increasingly com- 
plex arrangements. The re- 
sult is a recording of unre- 
lenting energy that captures 
a very tight Latin big band at 
its best. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Majek Fashek 
Little Patience 
Coral Music 

This one arrived without 
anything in the way of liner 
notes, so I have to plunge in 
and - gasp! - judge it on mu- 
sic alone. On the first track, 
imagine James Brown 


crossed with Bob Marley 
and you begin to get the 
flavour of Majek Fashek. 
Generally, the band turns out 
fluid, hard-core reggae mu- 
sic, rocking the backbeat un- 
derneath the harmonic horn 
lines. While it might sound 
corny, in fact the album is 
well-done if obviously deriv- 
ative. 

Sometimes the sound slips 
more toward ska. At other 
times the band sticks to the 
familiar Marley sound, risk- 
ing slipping into parody with 
too-earnest lyrics. Overall, 
Fashek is able to keep the 
beat bouncy, and while no 
one is going to accuse the 
band of innovation, Little 
Patience should appeal to 
those who haven't had a 
good reggae fix recently. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Moving Cloud 
Sweet Nyaa 

Produced by Donal Lunny, 
the most recent Moving 
Cloud release highlights the 
changes in band personnel 
that have taken place over 
the last few years. They are 
now based out of Denmark 
and, along with John 
Pilkington, feature some of 
that country’s finest Celtic 


musicians. 


Sweet Nyaa is a dynamic 
showcase of the band’s tal- 
ent as they weave their way 
around mostly traditional 
tunes. Pilkington’s voice is 
the outstanding feature on a 
number of tracks including 
two modern songs, Grosse 
Isle (by Don Stiffe) and 
Pressganged Paddy (by John 
Neville), as well as a few tra- 
ditional songs. The instru- 
mental pieces on Sweet 
Nyaa never miss a beat. 
They are tight, driving and 
full of energy, but the musi- 
cians can also playwith a 
fine delicacy, on the airs and 
ballads, that adds much to 
the music. 


— By Tim Readman 


Fruit 
Burn 
MGM/FruitMusic 
Australian folk trio Fruit 
are, by all accounts, extraor- 
dinarily engaging perform- 
ers. These three women 
have cultivated a significant 
Canadian audience through 
festival appearances and are 
routinely big winners in the 
record tent sales sweep- 
stakes. I’ve not seen them 
live and Burn was my first 
taste of Fruit. 
Unfortunately, it was a pro- 


foundly disappointing expe- 


The Corrs 


rience. Granted, Fruit has 
lots of heart, but it is largely 
of the capital H variety - ex- 
ceedingly Ann and Nancy 
Wilson in the Crazy on You 
vocal delivery and anthemic 
style. I don’t know if Burn 
is typical of Fruit’s recorded 
work, but this CD is serious- 
ly overproduced, burdened 
with orchestration that de- 
tracts from already over- 
wrought lyrics. While I 
freely admit I likely fall out- 
side the typical demographic 
of Fruit fandom, I don’t 

doubt the sincerity of their 
work for one instant - it’s 
there in spades. The CD 
does contain glimpses of 
something simpler - Peace, 
for example - that compels 
me to see them live as a trio, 
without the strings, before 
making a definitive decision 
about the inclusion of Fruit 
in my diet. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


The Corrs 


Home 
Atlantic 

In which the over-pro- 
duced, airbrushed siblings 
go back to their roots to 
record a CD of all traditional 
Irish songs and a couple of 
tunes. The exceptions are an 
Anna McGarrigle, Richard 
Thompson and Phil Lynott 
covers. In spite of their her- 
itage they don’t display 
much evidence that they 
have a feel for the tradition at 
all and their choice of mate- 
rial is hardly innovative. 
Predictably enough it comes 
off sounding very smooth, 
very slick and a bit sickly 
sweet. The arrangements 
feature some traditional in- 
struments but veer strongly 
towards a format that is typi- 
cal of current pop music. 
Fans of the Corrs will proba- 


bly either see this as a daring 


departure and lap it up or 
give it the thumbs down and 
wait for the next disc to ar- 
rive. Anyone else who cares 
will soon tire of the synthe- 
sized sounds and overall lack 
of depth. It ll probably sell a 
million. 


— By Tim Readman 


Matthew Barber 


Sweet Nothing 
Warner Music 

Comparison is a curse 
emerging artists must learn 
to live with. I bet Matthew 
Barber is already getting 
sick of being compared to 
Tom Petty. It can’t be 
helped, though, because he 
does sound a bit like him. 
Not that that is intended as a 
negative comment. It just 
serves to give you, the listen- 
er, a heads up about what to 
expect. Tuneful, somewhat 
lightweight pop-rock with a 
country-folk-twist is what 
you get. It’s really quite ap- 
pealing in its own straight- 
forward way. If he keeps it 
up, all the talk will soon be 
about Matthew Barber him- 
self. Worth a listen. 

— By Tim Readman 


Ben Spencer 
Lynch The Mob 
Independent 

In the world of introspec- 
tive, moody folk music, of- 
ten-times earnestness is con- 
sidered enough to make a 
song worth singing. It takes 
a little more to make it worth 
listening to. Ben Spencer has 
a keen grasp of melody. His 
clever word-play is en- 
hanced by your desire to 
simply listen to the twin 
melodies that sometimes 
mingle between vocals and 
instruments. 

Ten years ago, Spencer 
came out of the woods into 


the Edmonton song writing 


scene with a handful of 
songs and an eagerness to 
learn. Nurtured and encour- 
aged by a strong community 
of tunesmiths, his growth in- 
to a talented craftsman is 
clear on Lynch The Mob. 

Perhaps the most impor- 
tant aspect of this offering is 
the possibility of having fun 
in a song lyrically or musi- 
cally without regressing to 
novelty. Working with a 
bunch of friends in a relaxed 
environment is enough to 
create good music, and it 
shows. 


— By Chris Martin 


Troy MacGillivray 
Eleven 
Trolleymac Music 

A cheerful work of tradi- 
tional genius, every note on 
Eleven swings the way only 
a Nova Scotian fiddler can. 
The third release from 
Antigonish’s Troy 
MacGillivray is traditional 
yet innovative without any 


drum-machine or spoken- 


word crap. Jazzy guitar play- 


Troy MacGillivray 
ing from the likes of Great 
Britain’s Tim Edey and 
Anna Massie and the groovy 
cello of Natalie Haas com- 
pliment nicely Troy’s expert 
piano and fiddle playing. 
Eleven also features Nuala 
Kennedy on Irish flute, Troy 
on viola for a tune, and a duo 
with sister Kendra. Recorded 
at studios in Cape Breton, 
Scotland, and New York, 
Eleven is both an interna- 
tional and local affair. Liner 
notes give insight into Troy’s 
personal relationship with 
each tune. Like a bouquet of 
wild flowers in an antique 
vase, Eleven is sweet, fresh, 
and truly delightful, and cer- 
tainly one of the most heart- 
felt, well-recorded tradition- 
al albums I’ve heard in a 
long time. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


The Maughams 

Golden Hits 

Just Friends Records 
The °40s and *50s were 

way too good to forget, a 


piece of wisdom that guides 
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these Halifax doo-wopers. 
Four ‘come-from-away’ 
Dalhousie University stu- 
dents joined forces with 
Cape Breton baritone 
Seamus to create happy, hu- 
morous, and harmonious 
music that they often write 
as a team. Weird and twisted 
subject matter contrasts with 
divine harmonies on num- 
bers like Singing Corpse, 
Fortune Cookie Man, and 
War Babies. Guitarist Mary 
Cobham’s obsession with 
Sloan’s Jay Ferguson 
emerges on only two num- 
bers here, but you can pick 
up her solo album Songs in 
the Key of Jay if you want 
more. The only cover is Burt 
Bacharach’s Chaque Instant, 
adding a little French con- 
tent. The shu-wop-bopping 
Maughams (named for 
English writer William 
Sommerset Maugham) draw 
from influences not often 
considered by current musi- 
cal groups, to make delight- 
fully fun music without 
compare. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


The Museum Pieces 
Philadelphia 
Youth Club Records 

The second release from 
Halifax songwriter Tyler 
Messick plays like a folk 
rock concept album wherein 
the theme is North American 
pioneers. Amazingly, he and 
pianist Andy March record- 
ed and produced it them- 
selves, and the results are by 
all means professional. 
Backup vocals and bass are 
provided by the talented 
Pamela McInnis, and Jill 
Barber cameos on one song. 
Messick’s fragile, indie- 
rocker vocals are suited to 
his quirky poetry, which is 
filled with historical refer- 
ences — just look at the song 
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titles — We Search for 
Arrowheads, Long Ship 
Ashore and Lewis and Clark. 
Messick often uses song- 
writing as a means of per- 
sonifying some character or 
another, so when he sings 
lines like “J feel like an old 
cathedral where the steps 
have been worn away,” it 
could be either Messick or 
his character speaking, or 
both. The Museum Pieces’ 
laid-back, well-arranged 
songs call for repeated lis- 
tening on rainy Sunday af- 
ternoons. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Jugopunch 
Where Are We Now? 
Punchmusic 

Jugopunch call this music 
‘Kick-ass Irish folk blues’ or 
‘Trad Irish with balls’. They 
are from Stoke-on-Trent in 
England’s Potteries country 
but have Irish roots. There’s 
a bit of Clancy brothers, a bit 
of The Pogues and a bit of 
the bluesy side of Four Men 
and A Dog in the mix. The 
playing is robust and sturdy. 
At times, though, the singers 
seem to be straining to spit 
out the growly lyrics in a 
suitable, convincing manner. 
Their fans will be more than 
happy with this collection. 

— By Tim Readman 


Tariq 
Goodbye Lonely 
Independent 

Tariq’s debut, Splat (1995), 
had a wonderful pop-folk 
energy to it. Its direct lyrical 
attitude and guitar domi- 
nance is almost a defining 
feature of many first efforts. 
Then came the major label 
and big biz influences in 
Basement Songs (1997) and 
While You’re Down There 
(2002). That was clearly 
Tariq’s age of enlighten- 
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ment. The label deal is gone 
but what remains is an artist 
with a clearer vision. 

Goodbye Lonely is yet an- 
other defining moment in the 
career of this respected 
Calgary songwriter. He has 
found maturity in his craft, 
his perspectives, and his mu- 
sicianship. The ability to 
connect with the hooks and 
phrases creates reminis- 
cences that really shouldn’t 
exist in such new material. 
This is a disc that you can 
listen to only once and when 
you go back a week ora 
month later it will seem 
quite familiar. It is the sign 
of art with a lasting effect. 

— By Chris Martin 


Wagonbar 
Placotage et Autres 
Nouvelles 
Scorbut Disques 
Wagonbar are a fine exam- 
ple of how the arrangement 
of old songs is an art unto it- 
self. Although the songs are 
traditional, the instrumenta- 
tion is anything but — oud, 
bouzouki, shrutti box (an 
Indian drone), and a myriad 
of percussion (there’s even 
some tablas here) give their 
music a sound that is both 
modern and medieval, with a 
distinctive middle-eastern 
flavor. 


Dipping from minor to ma- 


jor keys mid-song, changing 


tempos, representing atmos- 
pheres from sweet to raucous, 
each chanson is distinct. 
Raymond’s voice rings with 
sincerity, multi-instrumental 
Jean-Philippe’s skill is as- 
tounding, and the percussion 
gives many songs a drive that 
will get you moving. 
Wagonbar proves here that 
arranging songs can be as 
much a creative journey as 
writing them. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 
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Haugaard 
& Hgirup 


Gestebud/Feast 
Go Danish Folk 


Feast is the fourth CD 
from the Danish duo; violin- 
ist Harald Haugaard and gui- 
tarist Morten Alfred Hoirup. 
It is the product of a long- 
cherished dream; to get to- 
gether and record with a se- 
lected group of musical 
friends. Karen Tweed, 
Eileen Ivers, Helene Blum, 
Alasdair Fraser, Natalie 
Haas, Le Vent du Nord, and 
Benoit Bourque are just a 
few of the musicians fea- 
tured. The idea was to play 
exclusively Danish music 
but to look for new ways of 
interpreting it utilising the 
varied talents of the team as- 
sembled. Haugaard and 
Hgirup also hope that when 
people see who is playing on 
the CD it will make them re- 
alise that great musicians 
from other countries actually 
thought that this music was 
worth playing. The duo can 
be proud of their achieve- 
ment. This is a very strong 
CD featuring assertive and 
confident playing and a 
strong selection of intriguing 
material. Very refreshing! 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Los Pleneros 


De La 21 


Para Todos Ustedes 
Smithsonian/Folkways 


This well-known and in- 
fluential Puerto Rican band 
from New York offers a gen- 
erous 75 minutes of highly 
rhythmic music on its latest 
album. The tracks are divid- 
ed between the bomba and 
plena styles, both of which 
feature call-and-response 
singing. Stand-outs are Is/a 
Nena, a patriotic plena that 
deals with the attempts of resi- 
dents of a small island to liber- 
ate itself from the U. S. Navy 
in 2003, and Chiviriquiton, a 
modern plena, which features 
arap section in English. 


— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Kofi Ayivor 
Rhythmology 
Otrabanda 

Part of Otrabanda’s ‘audio- 
biography’ series, this 
recording focuses on the 40- 
year plus professional career 
of Ghanaian percussionist 
Kofi Ayivor, whose CV in- 
cludes stints with E.T. 
Mensah, KofiCo and most 
notably, Osibisa. 

Less a retrospective than a 
collection of rare and unre- 
leased tracks, Rhythmology 


recordings 


a lls 
Haugaard and Hogirup 


touches down at various 
points in his career to pro- 
vide a glimpse of the breadth 
of Ayivor’s own composi- 
tional and stylistic explo- 
rations. The CD jumps from 
traditional Ewe drumming to 
Fela-esque Afrofunk and 
two very satisfying disco 
boogie tracks (c. 1979), and 
transitions into some late 
’90s cross-cultural musical 
explorations that include the 
CD’s most impressive track, 
Conversation for Two 
Elephants, a duo with Indian 
tabla master Shankar Lal. 

— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Paul Rishell & 
Annie Raines 


Goin’ Home 
Tone Cool/Artemis 
Records 

The specialty of this duo is 
covers of pre-war blues and 
originals that have that same 
feel. Born in Brooklyn in 
1950 and a veteran of the 
Boston/Cambridge music 
scene Paul Rishell is a fine 
acoustic blues player and 
singer. The younger Annie 
Raines got bitten by the 
blues bug in high school in 
the mid-eighties and has 
proven equally adept on the 
harmonica, mandolin. 


Together, they’re a potent 
act. This disc sees them ne- 
gotiating tunes by the likes 
of Charlie Patton, Blind 
Lemon Jefferson, Blind Boy 
Fuller, and Ma Rainey, in- 
cluding a particularly haunt- 
ing live version of One Of 
These Days (I'll Be Gone). 
— By Barry Hammond. 


Bob Schneider 
I’m Good Now 
Shockorama Records 

Make no mistake - this is 
not Bob Snider, Canadian 
folk treasure, nor Bob 
Sneider the American jazz 
guitarist. This is Bob 
Schnieder, young hippy 
American singer-songwriter. 
And there’s quite a differ- 
ence. Unfortunately, I can’t 
listen to this CD without 
thinking of Counting Crows 
and Dave Matthews. 

I’m Good Now has a high 
production value, and Bob 
can really wail. His lyrics 
aren’t terrible, and his 
melodies are catchy. But re- 
ally, this isn’t the kind of CD 
Penguin Eggs readers are 
going to like. I question his 
artistic values. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Nathaniel Mayer 
I Just Want To Be Held 
Fat Possum Records 
Nathaniel Mayer dates 
from the Detroit R&B scene 
of the early- to mid-*60s. He 
had some heavy chart suc- 
cess with singles on a small 
label, but fell victim to the 
industry and his own excess- 
es. Forty years later he’s 
come out with his first al- 
bum, one which qualifies 
him as a bonafide comeback 
artist. You can hear refer- 
ences to early soul and rock 
‘n roll in his phrasing, but 
this isn’t a throwback. 


Mayer’s voice is distinctive 


— husky, breathy, loads of en- 
ergy, but capable of a sensi- 
tivity and restraint. It sounds 
like equal parts of Jimmy 
Scott and Howlin’ Wolf. The 
arrangements are tight, 
punched up with horns and 
tough-sounding guitar, but 
still giving him room to 
stretch out. The only criti- 
cism I have is I’d have liked 
more than 35 minutes on the 
album. 

— By Stuart Adams 


A Midautumn 


Night’s Dream 

A Midautumn Night’s 
Dream 

Independant 


This cross-Canada touring 
commune of alt-folk song- 
writers are at it again with a 
tour and accompanying al- 
bum, a welcome sequel to A 
Midwinter Night’s Dream 
(2005). Ontarians Kate 
Maki, Ryan Bishops (Ox), 
and Nathan Lawr have 


joined forces with 


Maritimers Dale Murray and 
Ruth Minnikin to perform a 
selection of compositions. 
Each songwriter is allotted 
two songs while the other 
four become a rollicking 
back-up band that sounds as 
if it’s been together for years 
(rest assured that riveting 
back-up vocals are a-plenty 
here). Memorable numbers 
are Ryan’s keyboard-based 
hit, / Need You, Dale’s tribute 
to Dartmouth, Nathan’s 
philosophical Mama's 
Biscuits, Kate’s simple-yet- 
classic To Please, and Ruth’s 
sweet 6/8-time Southern 
Misfortune. Dale’s pedal 
steel and Ruth’s accordion 
are like whipped egg-whites 
on lemon meringue pie — 
necessary ornaments to 
something already sweet and 


delicious. More impressive 


still, it was recorded in a day. 
Shakespeare fans could be- 
come quite testy, however. 


— By Mary Beth Carty 


Mary Flowers 
Bywater Dance 
(Independent) 


Mary Flowers, the accom- 
plished guitar player and 
teacher, went to New 
Orleans months before 
Hurricane Katrina and 
recorded this album with 
some of its finest musicians. 
The result is an intriguing 
blend of Mary’s finger- 
picked folk blues and some 
of the city’s best indigenous 
music, including Dixieland 
and r and b. What that trans- 
lates into are songs that have 
all the playfulness you'd ex- 
pect from the birthplace of 
jazz, but firmly grounded by 
her rhythmic guitar and mel- 
low vocals. New Orleans 
Hopscotch Blues is a lovely 
blues standard with some 
Dixieland clarinet to freshen 
it up, and the swinging brass 
band on Nobody’s Fault but 
Mine is great. But the best 
are Mary’s own composi- 
tions, instrumentals all, that 
allow the illustrious musical 


guests, including Henry 


Butler, Jon Cleary, and Dr. 
Michael White, the freedom 
to let loose in true jam style. 
Perfect for those who don’t 
mind a little jazz with their 
blues. 

— By Shauna Biamonte 


Matt Andersen 


Solo at Sessions 
Andersen 

There are some artists 
whose performances are too 
electrifying to capture in the 
studio, or even on a live 
recording, for that matter. 
Matt Andersen is one such 
artist. Although still only in 
his early 20s, his riveting 
performances appeal to an 
all-ages audience. Although 
Andersen’s music has a 
strong blues flavor it would 
be unjust, to label him sim- 
ply as a blue artist. Besides 
having a strong baritone that 
can suddenly soar up to the 
falsetto range, Andersen is 
also a very good songwriter 
and a deft guitarist. His first 
album sold well even though 
it wasn’t much more than a 
demo. The live Solo at 
Sessions is an improvement 
but still doesn’t convey the 
actual excitement of being in 
the audience. Tell Me, 
Rollin’ Home, and other 


recordings 


originals sit well next to 
strong covers of songs by 
Bill Withers, Neil Young, 
Bob Marley, and Steve 
Earle. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Luke Doucet 
Broken (and Other 
Rogue States) 
Six Shooter Records 

Luke Doucet is a guitarist, 
singer-songwriter and pro- 
ducer based in Toronto. His 
guitar playing runs the 
gamut from folky finger- 
picking to the swampy elec- 
tric crunch of someone like 
Marc Ribot. He’s a clever 
and offbeat lyric writer who, 
on this disc, combines all 
that with the endlessly ex- 
perimental pop production 
sensibility of someone like 
Danny Michel. The disc is a 
shimmering kaleidoscopic 
chameleon that runs from 
the floating optimism of /t’s 
Not The Liquor I Miss to the 
more offbeat tracks like One 
Too Many (with Amos 
Garrett on second guitar and 
Oh Susanna on vocals) and 
Broken One, to the sweet 
ballad No Love To Be Made 
Here Now. Both catchy and 
satisfying, Doucet has craft- 
ed a disc that takes from the 
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past, while heading into the 
future, and still remains pop 
and commercial friendly. 
No mean feat. 

- By Barry Hammond. 


Sugar Ray and the 


Bluetones 
Hands Across the Table 
Severn Records 

Here’s a twist — the liner 
notes written by bass player 
Michael “Mudcat” Ward rate 
right up there with the mu- 
sic. Reading them, you learn 
that Sugar Ray Norcia has 
been an East Coast blues 
player for almost 30 years 
and the Bluetones worked a 
lot with Jimmy Rogers. 

However, he doesn’t spend 
a lot of time on the biograph- 
ical material. He focuses on 
interpreting the tracks — 
most of them written by 
Norcia. The approach is in- 
formative and Ward is liter- 
ate and thoughtful in his 
analysis of the songs. 

As for the music, Sugar 
Ray is a fine harp player and 
he’s got a smoky, mellifluous 
voice that’s seen a lot of mi- 
crophones. The band is 
every-night tight and they 
work their way through blues 
renderings with occasional 
forays into R&B and jazz. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Back of the Moon 


Luminosity 
Footstompin’ Records 

In which fiddler Gillian 
Frame and the Napier broth- 
ers, aided and abetted by 
new piper and whistler Ali 
Hutton, unleash their best 
and most powerful recording 
to date. They first came to 
my attention when they 
played in BC a few years 
ago, and they have gone 
from strength to strength 
ever since. Gillian and 
Findlay and Hamish Napier 
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have matured considerably 
as singers, both when taking 
the lead and when contribut- 
ing to their rich three-part 
harmonies. They are certain- 
ly no slouches when it 
comes to their instrumentals 
either, with Findlay’s driving 
guitar and Hamish’s robust 
piano solidly underpinning 
the melodies. Forceful and 
vibrant playing rules the day 
and gets you out of your seat 
in no time. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, this is the best con- 
temporary Scottish band I 
have heard since the mighty 
Old Blind Dogs first burst on 
to the scene. Full marks to 
all concerned. 

— By Tim Readman 


Amy Rigby 
Little Fugitive 
True North Records 

[I’ve been intrigued and en- 
tertained with Amy Rigby’s 
musings about her life in 
song from her first album — 
Diary of a Mod Housewife 
to her most recent — Little 
Fugitive. She’s the kind of 
woman most men are fasci- 
nated with — the party girl 
who grows up and seeming- 
ly easily settles down to a 
conventional existence far 
removed from her wild 
nights at CBGB’s. Or so we 
thought. 

Here again, Amy is still a 
girl trapped in a woman’s 
life. This time with a new re- 
lationship, Needy Men all 
around her, and of course — 
she still dreams of Dancing 
with Joey Ramone — just like 
the good old days. The 
Trouble with Jeanie is a 
knockout song that deals 
with a spouse’s ex-wife 
complicating her life in the 
most original of ways. 

Amy Rigby is always fun 
to listen to and despite the 
fact, no, make that because 
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of the fact she’s stylistically 
all over the map, from pop to 
folk, to rock, to who knows 
what, it’s always an enter- 
taining and thought provok- 
ing ride. Everybody should 
have an Amy Rigby album 
in their collection. Little 
Fugitive is a great one to 
start with. 

— By les siemieniuk 


My Better Self 
Dar Williams 
Razor and Tie Records 
Ever since she burst on the 
folk music scene ten or so 
years ago, Dar has produced 
album after album of thought 
provoking and interesting 
music. This sixth album is no 
exception and adds to her ex- 
cellent body of work. 
Among the 13 songs, 7een 


for God is a real stand out — a 


journey into a young girl’s 
thoughts as she attends sum- 
mer Bible camp. And Dar, 
unlike a lot of insecure per- 
formers, is not afraid to tack- 
le other people’s songs. She 
has a great ear for good ones 
as she covers Jules Shear’s 
Echoes and Neil Young’s 
Everybody knows this is 
Nowhere. She’s also joined 
by Ani Di Franco in a terrific 
version of Pink Floyd’s 
Comfortably Numb. 

There are no real surprises 
here, just the quality work 
we’ve come to expect from 
Dar Williams. 

— By les siemieniuk 


Svebsk 
Sig Mig 
Go Danish Folk Music GO 
Graduates of the excellent 
folk music programme at the 
Carl Nielsen Academy, fid- 
dler Jorgen Dickmeiss and 
accordionist Maren Halberg 
Larsen add to the proof hat 
Danish folk music is blos- 
soming into a glorious 
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spring. There’s imagination 
and true dialogue between 
the two instruments on the 
tunes, letting the airy 
melodies sing, whether on 
traditional pieces or their 
own compositions. 
Delicately filigreed but high- 
lighting the sturdiness in the 
old work — which, after all, 
was made for dancing — they 
create a seamless blend, 
while their own pieces slide 
in seamlessly. All that lets 
them down are the songs — 
Dickmeiss is merely compe- 
tent as a singer and guitarist, 
working his way through 
rather than sparkling, as they 
do on the rest of the album. 
If they’d drop that area (at 
least on disc), then their next 
outing should be glorious. 

— By Chris Nickson 


Mick, Michelle & 
Louise Mulcahy 


Notes from the Heart 
Clo Iar Chonnachta 


This is the latest CD from 
Abbeyfeale, County 
Limerick’s Mick Mulcahy 
and his two daughters, 
Louise and Michelle. Mick 
plays accordion and 
melodeon, Louise plays con- 
cert flute and uilleann pipes 
and Michelle plays fiddle, 
concertina, harp and piano. 
They are joined on this 
recording by Cyril 
O’ Donoghue on bouzouki, 
and guitar, and by Tommy 
Hayes on bodhran. The play- 
ing is crisp and clear 
throughout and the produc- 
tion has a brightness to it that 
gives it a likeable presence. 
The playing is very tight and 
unfussy and the three lead 
musicians stick together like 
glue even in the sets that are 
full of unexpected twists and 
turns. Mick provides us with 
detailed sleeve notes detail- 


recordings 


ing the origins of each selec- 
tion, which are informative 
and interesting. This is a wee 
gem of a recording which 
will delight listeners, espe- 
cially those who know their 
diddly-dees from their did- 
dly-don’ts. 

— By Tim Readman 


Quadro Nuevo 
Mocca Flor 
Justin Time JTR 8513 - 2 

Mocca Flor is gently se- 
ductive. On a first listen, the 
album comes across as 
Occidental lite, a mix of 
Oriental and Klezmer har- 
monies. But repeated hear- 
ings reveal a complex inter- 
play of instruments taking 
place amongst the Quadro 
Nuevo quartet. On ‘O 
Sarracino, for instance, 
Andreas Hinterseher plays a 
subdued but wickedly fast 
accordion solo, while Robert 
Wolf’s guitar flies along qui- 
etly in the background. 

This is the music of 
Casablanca, romantic, 
slightly moody, always sub- 
tle. Mulo Francel's sax and 
clarinet work is rich and full, 
while D.D. Lowka’s bass an- 
chors the exchanges of the 
other three members of this 
continental-sounding quar- 
tet. Mocca Flor is best 
served late at night while the 
lights are low and a soft rain 
mists the windows. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Laura Risk 
2000 Miles 
Risk Records 

American fiddler Laura 
Risk’s 2000 Miles is a finely 
arranged collection of most- 
ly Scottish tunes. The album 
features Risk and a group of 
talented Quebecois musi- 
cians: Eric Beaudry on gui- 
tar, Rachel Aucoin, piano, 
Eric Breton, percussion and 


Canadian jazz bass legend 
Michel Donato (who unfor- 
tunately never gets featured). 
Risk and company bring a 
smooth sound to the tradi- 
tional repertoire she has cho- 
sen. The arrangements are 
varied and generally well 
done. At different times they 
might allude to the playful- 
ness associated with jazz im- 
provisation or the somber- 
ness of a classical piano/vio- 
lin duet, but they always 
maintain a respectful amount 
of the standard Celtic idiom. 
With 2000 Miles, Risk 
shows her deep knowledge 
of the Scottish repertoire. 
Her sound is strong and clear 
with a lovely swing in her 
phrasing that sets her fid- 
dling apart. 

— By Dan Campbell 


Celtic Woman 

Celtic Woman 

Manhattan Records 
Begorrah and bejaysus, it’s 

more than five years since 

the flood of albums purvey- 

ing 40 different shades of 


Dar Williams 
green kitsch, came to an end. 
But on the evidence of Celtic 
Woman, the sonic and visual 
clichés are with us still. The 
cover photo is of a lovely 
teen colleen,with a come-all- 
ye look in her eye, and long 
russet-coloured hair drifting 
across her cheek. . .Alas, this 
nouveau-Gaelic nymphette 
would appear to have no 
connection at all to the five 
Celtic women who actually 
play on this record. 

Listening to these 16 songs 
is akin to traipsing through a 
syrup-oozing Connemara 
bog in sandals, only less fun. 
Musical director David 
Downes must take most of 
the blame for leading us into 
this terrain with his indul- 
gence in lush strings 
arrangements, typified by 
the New-Agey version of 
Danny Boy (yes, apparently 
we need another one). His 
own compositions One 
World, The Soft Goodbye 
and Last Rose of Summer are 
insipid confections created 
in a Lloyd-Webber-lite 


mould. Celtic Woman may 
induce palpitations of pleas- 
ure in sensitive and emerald- 
hued souls from Dublin Bay 
to Dildo, Newfoundland, but 
to this stony-hearted critic 
weaned on the gutsy ballads 
of Luke Kelly and Christy 
Moore, it all sounds like a 
load of fecking gobshite 
masquerading as Irish mu- 
sic. Pog mo Toin, EMI. 
— By Tony Montague 


Nati Cano's 
Mariachi Los 
Camperos 
Llegaron Los 
Camperios 
Smithsonian Folkways 


Invariably, Smithsonian’s 
Folkway Recordings are of a 
super high-quality, the kind 
of discs every world beat re- 
viewer loves to see show up 
on his desk. Llegaron Los 
Camperos 1s no exception, a 
joyous celebration of rural 
Mexican mariachi music. 

Put the image of the 
Mexican peon or hick out of 
your mind. This is sophisti- 
cated big band music em- 
ploying strings, horns and 
vocals. It’s every bit as com- 
plex and formal as Cuba’s 
son style, for instance, al- 
though mariachi — with its 
generous choruses and up- 
lifting harmonies — offers 
more in common with 
American show music than 
the former — not surprising 
given mariachi’s association 
with Mexican film as sound- 
track music. 

Led by bandleader Nati 
Cano, Los Camperos have 
thrilled audiences for some 
44 years now, playing not 
only major mariachi festi- 
vals, but at New York’s 
Lincoln Centre and at 
Washington’s Kennedy 


Centre. This splendid en- 


semble deserves the widest 
audience available. Let’s 
hope folk festival organizers 
see fit to add them to their 
summer rosters soon, for 
Los Camperos are the 
Mexican equivalent of, say, 
the Afro-Cuban Allstars or 
Bunea Vista Social Club. 

— By Charles Mandel 


The Cape May 
Central City May Rise 
Again 
Flemish Eye Records 

Central City May Rise 
Again first struck me as a po- 
etic document, second as a 
study in accoustic-guitar- 
driven-emo in the vein of 
The Wooden Stars or 
Sparkle Horse. The opener is 
a sweet two-minute tune cul- 
minating in a joyous choral 
finish. The remainder of the 
album is generally spooky, 
with lots of jangley guitars 
and gradual crescendos. The 
Cape May challenge the 
verse-chorus ways of the 
pop song and the subject- 
verb structure of the sen- 
tence. Intelligent, dynamic 
and excellently creative. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Composium 2005 
New Traditional Music 
- Compositions de 
Musique Traditionnelle 
Independent 

Inspired by spending the 
weekend surrounded with 
great music at the Folk 
Alliance Conference this 
past February, Montreal mu- 
sician Kerri Brown decided 
to take it upon herself to pro- 
duce a CD of instrumental, 
traditional-inspired originals. 
She called up all the com- 
posers she knew, and when 
met with many enthusiastic 
responses, went ahead to 
record this disc in her living 


room, which gives it a warm 


recordings 


sound (without sounding 
crappy). The mix of fiddlers, 
uillean pipers, accordionists, 
banjoists, flautists, and gui- 
tarists provides a snapshot of 
the depth of traditional mu- 
sic in Montréal. An essential 
compilation. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Boris Kova & La 


Campanella 

World After History: A 
Pannonian-Mediterranean 
Round-Trip 

Piranha 

If you're looking for an un- 
settling soundtrack to sum- 
mer, then look no further 
than World After History. 
Here the familiar evocation 
of pan-Mediterranean place 
in sound is weighted by a 
deep Balkan melancholy, 
which is only fitting given 
Boris Kova’s residency in 
Novi Sad in Vojvodina. 
Kova’s saxophone takes the 
melody in most cases, but he 
also gives space to the other 
instruments — most notably, 
Goran Peni’s accordion and 
Vuka’ in Mi’ kovi’s classical 
guitar. 

The compositions them- 
selves are claustrophobic 
night club collisions of jazz, 
folk, and cabaret elements, 
with different characters 
emerging sometimes within 
the space of a single piece. 
Voices also occasionally lift 
from this mix, usually as 
background colour to the 
music, although a couple of 
times as ominous intonations 
more to the fore. But it’s not 
all night club smokiness — 
Dur AA and Limping Waltz 
are both almost sunny at 
times and the use of a string 
quartet also gives some 
pieces a more classical air. 
Boris Kova has a number of 
other releases on the Piranha 


label, and on the strength of 
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this I will be doing a little 
digging into his back cata- 
logue. 


— By Richard Thornley 


Chatham County 
Line 
Route 23 
Yep Roc 

The sophomore effort from 
this North Carolina blue- 
grass quartet finds them 
pushing the boundaries of 
lyrics influenced by The 
Band. While the narratives 
written by Dave Wilson are 
fleshed out versions of tales 
explored by the first genera- 
tion of bluegrass storytellers 
such as Bill Monroe and 
Carter Stanley, the tone of 
the music more closely fol- 
lows the roads explored by 
John Hartford and Peter 
Rowan. The instrumenta- 
tion and melodies are not 
throwbacks to yesteryear, 
but are vibrant, modern ren- 
derings of timeless sounds. 
Unlike some current, hip 
practitioners of bluegrass-in- 


fluenced, new acoustic mu- 
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sic, CCL can pick and har- 
monize like nobody’s busi- 
ness. They may not create 
bluegrass for all tastes, but 
they produce music perfectly 
suited for folk festivals, 
county fairs, and summer 
drives. 

— By Donald Teplyske 


Guy Major 
Guy Major 
Independent 

Guy Major is a singer- 
songwriter, fingerstyle gui- 
tarist who has spent stints in 
pipe bands, being an accom- 
panist to other musicians and 
part of the Halifax band, 
MacCrimmon’s Revenge. 
This solo debut shows 
Major’s guitar playing is a 
bit ahead of his singing- 
songwriting abilities, as evi- 
denced by the instrumental 
Sunburst. Give him a few 
more years and that could 
change. Glimpses come in 
Blue Away. Everyone has to 
start somewhere and this is- 
n’ta bad place to begin. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Chatham County Line 
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John Baldry 

It Ain’t Easy, 

Stony Plain - Warner Bros. 
John Baldry 
Everything Stops for Tea 
Stony Plain-Warner Bros. 


Back in the days when a 
certain Jagger gentleman was 
honing his chops on old 
Muddy Waters records, Elton 
John was still known as Reg 
Dwight and Rod Stewart was 
drunkenly singing in the 
London underground, young 
John Baldry — all six-foot- 
seven of him — was looked up 
to by that famous generation 
of young English blues 
singers. 

Baldry, who died this year, 
never attained the pop star- 
dom of his acolytes, but they 
still feel the influence of 
Long John. 

Holger Petersen has done a 
big favour both for older fans 
like myself — those who 
wore out the vinyl version - 
and a new generation of blue- 
sers by re-releasing these two 
discs on Stony Plain. 

It Ain’t Easy is one of those 
recordings that’s hard to get 
tired of because it has so 
much depth. 

Long John’s signature 
tune, Don't Try to Lay no 
Boogie Woogie on the King 
of Rock & Roll is just the 
start. Produced by Elton 
John and Rod Stewart, 
Baldry growls through clas- 
sic blues of Leadbelly and 
Willie Dixon, and then blue- 
sifies songs by the likes of 
Randy Newman, Tuli 
Kupferberg of the Fugs and 
even Sir Elton himself. 

Then there’s Flying, a hyp- 
notic anthem that had been 
done by Stewart and the 
Faces with Elton’s piano all 
over it and a choir of no less 
than eight backup singers. 

Everything Stops for Tea 


has more of the same, with 
Stewart and Elton all over 
the album. It’s blues with 
some side trips to traditional 
Scottish, olde English music 
hall in the title track and 
even a rare gospel duet with 
Rod the Mod. 

It's not surprising that the 
overall sound on these 
records is similar to 
Stewart’s breatkthough al- 
bum, Every Picture Tells a 
Story. Baldry used most of 
the same musicians, includ- 
ing the bottleneck of Sam 
Mitchell, and Stewart used 
the sessions as a rehearsal 
for his own album. 

Listening to these albums 
again makes me proud that 
Baldry called Canada home 
for the last 20 years of his 
life. His music will always 
stand tall, like the man did. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Two Time Polka 
The Very Best Of 
Two Time Polka 


Toucan Cove 
Entertainment 


Jesus, a polka disc!! A first 
reaction to the title and less 
than stellar cover of this little 
gem. Disgust turned imme- 
diately to jaw-dropping 
amazement once the disc’s 
contents had been sampled, 
however. This isn’t a polka 
record. It’s 
Zydeco/Cajun/Bluegrass 
from County Cork, Ireland. 
If that doesn’t sound any 
more promising to you, 
you're just plain wrong. 
Whether covering traditional 
numbers like Jerusalem 
Ridge, The Moonlight Waltz, 
or Diggy Diggy Lo, or 
adding a Zydeco spice to 
Leiber and Stoller’s Hound 
Dog or steeping the Rolling 
Stone’s No Expectations in 
bluegrass sauce, this band 
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has the goods. From the un- 
likely but spot-on plaintive 
French vocals of Thomas 
Dunne and Liam Murphy, to 
the Louisiana swamp feel of 
Geraldine Barron’s accor- 
dion, to the lightning 
Kentucky licks of Ray 
Barron’s fiddle, you’d swear 
you were in the American 
south, soaking up some un- 


likely pairing of Bill Monroe 


and Clifton Chenier, instead of 


Cork. There’s no sense argu- 
ing. Just buy the damn thing! 
— By Barry Hammond 


Eric Bogle 
Singing The Spirit 
Home 

Greentrax 

This budget-priced, five- 
disc box set, offers a startling 
number of the greatest folk 
songs written in the past 
quarter-century. Well, Eric 
Bogle is one of the truly 
great writers of our times. 
And if he had surfaced in the 
sixties, rather than in the late 
seventies, as folk grew mired 
in derisory clichés, he would 
have become an international 
icon. As it turned out, he has 
done all right, thank you very 
much. Everyone from the 
Pogues to Joan Baez have 
covered his songs and even 
Tony Blair quotes Bogle’s 
masterpieces. 

By now, everybody ought 
to know the big, emotional 
songs — The Band Played 
Waltzing Matilda and No 
Man’s Land. And yet there is 
so much more of equal qual- 
ity and social merit written 
by the man. And they are all 
here, compiled, not as a 
greatest hits package, but as 
the most requested songs at 
his concerts. Splitting hairs, 
there I reckon. Whatever, 
these discs, are full of 
thought-provoking, heart- 
wrenching tracks such as 


Now I’m Easy, Singing The 
Spirit Home, My Youngest 
Son Came Home Today, 
Glasgow Lullaby, When The 
Wind Blows and Hard, Hard 
Times, to name but a few. 
But the real beauty of 
Bogle is he can have you 
sniffling inconsolably one 
moment and laughing like a 
drain the next. While there’s 
an abundance of silliness — 
Do You Know Any Dylan?, 
Aussie BBQ Song, etcetra — 
the funny, funny Nobody's 
Moggy Now and Little 
Gomez have lost none of 
their appeal with the passage 
of time. He’s a sentimental 
sod, too, of course. And it’s 
that side of him that has pro- 
duced profoundly moving 
tracks like Leaving Nancy 
and Scraps of Paper. He 
even includes tributes to his 
song-writing heroes like 
Alex Campbell (Blues for 
Alex) and Stan Rogers (Safe 
In The Harbour). All told, 
this a remarkable collection 
of songs — something of val- 


ue, as the man himself might 


say. 
— By Roddy Campbell 


Tim Williams 
Passed Through Here, 
Cayuse 

This album is one great in- 
troduction for those who 
haven't discovered Tim 
Williams. It’s all stuff he did 
in the ‘90s, and there’s not a 
bad track among them as he 
explores the many roads that 
the blues have taken him, 
from solo acoustic slide gui- 
tar to electric Chicago-style, 
and even a bit of blues banjo. 
And believe me, he sure can 
play. 

Williams, a native of 
California who calls Calgary 
home, shakes it up with 
many of western Canada’s 
top bluesmen here: Johnny 
Vee, Rusty Reed, Ron Casat, 
Big Dave McLean. 

While he is always true to 
the spirit of the blues, 
Williams strays from the 
regular |2-bar pattern in 
subtle ways to keep things 
interesting. The quality of 
his songs is consistently 
strong. /n Rehearsal for the 
Blues should be regarded as 
a classic. 


— By Mike Sadava 


Eric Bogle 


New Grange 
A Christmas Heritage 
Compass Records 


Robin 


& Linda Williams 
The First Christmas Gift 
Red House Records 
Kate & Anna 
McGarrigle 

The McGarrigle 
Christmas Hour 
Nonesuch 


San Antonio Vocal 
Arts Ensemble 


La Noche Buena - 
Christmas Music Of 
Colonial Latin America 
World Library Publications 
Ali Matthews 

On Angel’s Wings 

FTC Canada 

Odetta 

Gonna Let It Shine - A 
Concert For The 
Holidays 

M.C. Records 

The Watersons 

A Yorkshire Christmas 
Witchwood Media 

Rev. Horton Heat 
We Three Kings 


YepRoc Records 


If you’ve ever worked re- 
tail, you know the mind- 
numbing horror of having 
piped-in Christmas music 
playing for eight hours a day. 
Your tolerance for even well- 
loved classic tunes rapidly 
deteriorates. Something 
slightly offbeat or different 
might help. Here’s a look at 
some of the latest Christmas 
fare that came in the post. 

The New Grange collec- 
tion is probably the best of 
the lot. Combining the tal- 
ents of Philip Aaberg, Darol 
Anger, Alison Brown, Mike 
Marshall, Tim O’Brien, and 
Todd Phillips, into an 
acoustic amalgam that hoy- 
ers somewhere between 


Americana, a country string 


band, and jazz with gypsy 
influences, every track is an 
acoustic musical delight. 
Acoustic guitars, country 
and gypsy jazz fiddle, banjo, 
mandolin, bouzouki, and up- 
right bass might not normal- 
ly be associated with 
Christmas, but they will be 
after you listen to this. 
Although it’s a mostly in- 
strumental album, Tim 
O’Brien’s sweet and soulful 
tenor vocals lift the tracks 
he’s on one notch higher 
still. Jt Came Upon A 
Midnight Clear becomes 
soulful, lilting, bluesy, gypsy 
swing. Outstanding original 
tracks are Brown’s Promise 
Of Spring, which has a gor- 
geous melody, Aaberg’s pi- 
ano on Charity, and Phillip’s 
meditative On A Quiet Night. 

The disc which features 
the most original songs des- 
tined to become classics has 
got to be Robin and Linda 
Williams’ The First 
Christmas Gift. These 
Prairie Home Companion 
regulars have penned no less 
than five future standards: 
Together All Alone, Mary 
Had A Baby, Shotgun Shells 
on a Christmas Tree, On A 
Quiet Christmas Morn and 
Baby Wanna Be By You. This 
duo’s voices have never 
sounded better. 

Those of you who loved 


The Chieftains’ The Bells Of 


Dublin should have no trou- 


ble segueing into The 


Mcgarrigle Christmas Hour, 


which features the Quebec 
duo’s family and friends. 
Besides reprising their // Est 
Né/Ca Berger from that disc 
in a slightly different 
arrangement (one which still 
features the pennywhistle to 
invoke echoes of Ireland), 
Lily Lanken and Martha 
Wainwright perform a fine 
take of Jackson Browne’s 
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Rebel Jesus, which made its 
debut on Bells. Propelled by 
the dark, heavy piano of 
Tom Mennier, there’s a nice 
version of O’ Little Town Of 
Bethlehem sung by the ubiq- 
uitous Emmylou Harris. 
The sisters and their family 
also include some originals, 
but the best track is a 
bizarrely retro version of 
Blue Christmas sung by 
Chaim Tannenbaum. 

Fans of religious choral 
music will enjoy SAVAE’s 
La Noche Buena. Besides 
being on the soundtrack of 
Ridley Scott’s Kingdom Of 
Heaven the ensemble is get- 
ting a fair amount of other 
media attention lately. As the 
title suggests, there’s a dis- 
tinctly Latin American 
flavour to their music. 
Besides the usual organ and 
harp accompaniment, there’s 
also drum, percussion, 
gourd-shakers, maracas, 
tambourines, hand-claps, 
finger-snaps, and Spanish 
guitar. The ensemble also 
has a pleasing balance of 
male and female voices. The 
disc features compositions 
by Gaspar Fernandes (1570- 
1629), Juan De Padilla 
(1590-1664) and other near 
contemporaries nicely 
arranged. 


Ali Matthews’s re-mas- 
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tered 2001 Christmas disc, 
for the charity Feed The 
Children Canada, is proba- 
bly the most MOR/soft pop 
of the selections. But it’s 
gorgeously recorded and 
with an added two new 
tracks: Brand New Miracle 
and After The Song. 
Matthews’s gentle, slightly 
breathy, but beautifully clear 
voice puts new life in clas- 
sics and carries her original, 
acoustic guitar-based songs. 
Don Reed’s fiddle improves 
several tracks, notably Let /t 
Snow, Let It Snow, Let It Snow. 
Francis’s mellow, echoing 
guitar also makes for an origi- 
nal take on Have Yourself A 
Merry Little Christmas. Nice 
stuff for a romantic, fireside 
Christmas evening. 

What more could you ask 
for than Odetta singing 
Christmas spirituals? This is 
a live disc. Backed by the 
Holmes Brothers and soulful 
piano of Seth Farber, Odetta 
demonstrates yet again why 
she’s a living legend. She did 
a similar disc of spirituals for 
the holidays back in the 
1960’s, but this one’s record- 
ed better. Prime stuff. 

As a snapshot of a bygone 
era in rural England, The 

/atersons, A Yorkshire 
Christmas, is a rare histori- 
cal artifact. Pillars of the 
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British folk scene, Lal, Mike 
and Norma Waterson, with 
Martin Carthy, brought their 
unique vocal harmonies to 
traditional Christmas songs 
interspersed with seasonal 
readings and stories by local 
Yorkshire voices Kit Calvert, 
Mabel Race, and Norman 
Benson. Recorded at 
Crathorne Hall in 1980 for 
Radio Tees, a local Yorkshire 
radio station, the disc has an 
even more antique feel to it 
than that, as Race (then in 
her 90’s) and the others look 
back on childhood 
Christmas events. Those not 
into Christmas tragedy 
might want to skip Calvert’s 
story and poem about the 
Scottish Express, which 
crashed and burned on 
Christmas Eve in 1910. 

The Reverend Horton 
Heat’s disc is kind of a nov- 
elty package but even he’s 
got some swinging numbers 
with his twangy, rockabilly, 
surf/Shadows/James Bond 
style guitar tone. We Three 
Kings and What Child Is 
This? are rockin’. Winter 
Wonderland gets a crunchy 
electric boogie-woogie and 
his version of Pretty Paper is 
sweetly sincere as a coun- 
try/Cajun waltz. 

Happy holidays 


— By Barry Hammond. 


The original Watersons 
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Various Artists 
Putumayo Presents: 
Mali 
Putumayo 

From the country that gave 
us the rhythms that turned 
into the blues comes a com- 
pilation of some of their best 
and brightest. Standouts in- 
clude the reggae-influenced 
Tinariwen, the club-influ- 
enced Issa Bagayogo, and 
Habib Koite and Bamada, 
who are featured twice. 
Overall, this is an excellent 
introduction to some of the 
easiest-listening music to 
come out of Africa. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Various Artists 
Putumayo Presents: 
Italian Café 
Putumayo 

Italian Café is a record 
chock full of European 60’s 
style pop. With the excep- 
tion of a few classics like 
Fred Buscaglione’s Juke 
Box, the parade of chirpy vo- 
cals and xylophones grates. 
Rather than focusing on mu- 
sicianship, it has a high 
kitsch factor that begins to 
fade. . . fast. 

— By Shawna Biamonte 


Various Artists 
Rough Guide To The 
Music of the Balkan 
Gypsies 
Rough Guide 

This record takes a few lis- 
tens to truly appreciate its 
charms. The first two you’re 
simply overwhelmed by the 
brassiness. Tubas, trumpets, 
clarinets, saxophones, all 
frenetically oom-pahing 
away, with eerily high- 
pitched violins swirling 
above it all. At first it’s, well, 
a bit much. But successive 
listens unearth Nikolae 
Simion, doing a swingin’ 
gypsy jazz interpretation of 
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an old Buigarian dance. 
Then there’s the excellent 
Taraf De Haidouks, and 
Dreamdoktor’s modern 
remix of the old Shukar 
songs under the title Shukar 
collective. This deftly serves 
to shatter any stereotypes 
you may have about gypsy 
music. 


— By Shawna Biamonte 


Various Artists 
Rough Guide To Salsa 
Dance 
Rough Guide 
Various Artists 
Rough Guide To Celia 
Cruz 
Rough Guide 

From the folks at Rough 
Guide come two compila- 
tions dedicated to Salsa mu- 
sic. While Salsa has become 
synonymous with all types 
of Latin music, the term ac- 
tually refers to Cuban son- 
based rhythms for a type of 
partner dance. That said, the 
music is upbeat, piano- and 
horn-driven, and probably 
identical to all other Latin 
music to the untrained ear. 
These discs serve to educate. 
The Salsa Dance compila- 
tion is all recent recordings 
made specifically for danc- 
ing. Hardcore fans of Latin 
music may find this of inter- 
est; all others can safely give 
ita miss. More compelling is 
the Celia Cruz retrospective. 
With recordings made be- 
tween 1969 and 1992, the 
discs showcases a wonderful 
voice and personality that 
came to symbolize Latino 
music for decades. 
Fascinating. 


Various Artists 
Autour du Blues 
XXI-21 Productions Inc. 

There’s a fairly vital blues 
scene in France but it has a 
low profile. This album 


compilctions 


unites several of the coun- 
try’s best-known blues 
artists (Paul Personne, 
Patrick Verbeke) with sever- 
al of the country’s most fa- 
mous songwriters (Francis 
Cabrel, Jean-Jacques 
Goldman). Veteran rocker 
Dick Rivers also contributes 
fine versions of My Baby 
Left Me and Mystery Train. 
Add a bunch of lesser known 
singers and musicians and 
this anomalous supersession 
becomes an unusual blues 
experiment and quite a suc- 
cessful one. 

French vocals would 
nonetheless have made for a 
more distinctive album, es- 
pecially since the material 
consists almost exclusively 
of very well-known blues 
songs. Except for one Cabrel 
original that closes the al- 
bum, only Fred McDowell’s 
You Gotta Move is offered in 
a French rendition. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Various Artists 
The Clear Stream: 
Guitar Music From 
Scotland and Beyond 
Greentrax 

Take some of Scotland’s 


greatest guitarists and get 


them into a recording studio 
and this is what you get. A 
lovely album of guitar music 
with a distinctly, but not ex- 
clusively, Celtic flavour. The 
guitarists in question are 
Tony Cuffe, Jack Evans, 
Dick Gaughan, Rob 
MacKillop, Tony McManus 
(with Alain Genty and Soig 
Siberil), Brian McNeill and 
Innes Watson. The inclusion 
of the late Tony Cuffe gives 
us something special to re- 
member him by. 

This project started with 
his recordings in 1994 and 
has continued under the tute- 
lage of Brian McNeill until 
its final release this year. 
There’s a variety of styles 
and there’s also a consistent- 
ly high standard in both the 
playing and the production; 
which is crystal clear. It’s an 
inspiring collection for all 
guitarists and guitar lovers. 


— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 
Another World Is 
Possible 
UWe 

Created by ATTAC 
(Association pour la 
Taxation des Transactions 
pour I’ Aide aux Citoyens) 


this compilation is part of the 
activist organization’s inter- 
nationalist response to the 
forces of globalisation and 
rampant consumerism. 
Handsomely packaged (ei- 
ther ironic or a refreshing ex- 
ception for this type of proj- 
ect, depending on your per- 
spective) the CD features po- 
litically engaged artists such 
as Manu Chao, Asian Dub 
Foundation Femi Kuti and 
Moby, plus a sixty-four page 
multi-lingual booklet con- 
taining texts from some of 
the biggest names in the anti- 
globalization movement: 
Naomi Klein, Noam 
Chomsky, Marcos and 
Arundhati Roy. My only com- 
plaint - and it is perennial issue 
with compliations - is that 

both the texts and tunes are re- 
cycled from readily available 
sources. 

However, the CD is worth 
the purchase price for the in- 
spiringly shambolic cover of 
The Clash’s Lost in the 
Supermarket by Bosnian artist 
Emir Kusturica & The No 
Smoking Orchestra. With the 
Xmas shopping binge upon 
us, it’s an excellent way to ac- 
cessorize your dissent! 


— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Nav ates" 
Mali’s: Tinariwen 
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Duke Robillard 
& Friends 

A Special Evening: 
Live At The Blackstone 
River Theatre DVD 


Stony Plain Records 


The Blackstone River 
Theatre in Cumberland, 
Rhode Island, 1s a lovely, in- 
timate venue and blues/jazz 
guitarist, Duke Robillard, 
makes the most of it in this 
live DVD. He delivers two 
sets, ranging from solo 
acoustic blues material, 
through a small group to a 
full band with swing-infused 
horns. All the musicians here 
are top-flight players but 
special moments are provid- 
ed by horn players, Billy 
Novick, Al Basile, and Doug 
James, his sparring with sec- 
ond guitarist, Paul 
Kolesnikow, and guest har- 
monica player Jerry Portnoy. 
Robillard is also a photogra- 
pher and the theatre dis- 
played a collection of his 
photos and his brother, 
Gerry’s, paintings, a gallery 
of which are included in the 
extras. Clocking in at 94 
minutes, the DVD is a full 
meal deal for fans of 
Robillards’ brand of the 
blues. 


— By Barry Hammond. 


Beppe Gambetta 
& Friends 
Live In Genova DVD 
Mel Bay 

The core of this live DVD 
is the amalgamation of the 
jaw-dropping acoustic gui- 
tarists who would become 
Men Of Steel: Bebbe 
Gambetta, Tony McManus, 
Don Ross, and Dan Crary, 
playing together and singly. 
They are joined by equally 
stunning guest artists: Gene 
Parsons, Patty Larkin, 


Martino Coppo and 


Traversata Show. This is ba- 
sically acoustic guitar heav- 


en. Watching these artists 


will either inspire you to new 


heights of expression, or 
make you lay down your gui- 
tar in shame and despair; 
hopefully the former. There’s 
even a bit of travelogue as 
Gambetta takes the audience 
on a brief tour of the beautiful 
Italian city of Genova. For 
computer animation fans 
there’s a weird little video- 
clip called, “On The Road 
With Mama.” 100 minutes of 
sheer guitar genius! 


— By Barry Hammond. 


Tom Russell with 


Andrew Hardin 
Hearts On The Line: A 
Rolling Concert DVD 


Hightone Records 


Hightone Records com- 
bines a live concert of 
singer-songwriter Tom 
Russell accompanied by his 
fine guitarist, Andrew 
Hardin, with a documentary 
where Russell tours across 
Canada from Vancouver, 
where his career started, to 
Toronto by train with the 
Hot Club Of Cowtown, Fats 
Kaplan, and Kristi Rose. 
Interspersed are interviews 
with Russell talking about 
his life and music, combined 
with historical photographs, 
and side interviews with 
Dave Alvin and Eliza 
Gilkyson reflecting on his 
influences. You get classic 
songs, like Blue Wing, Gallo 
del Cielo, Navajo Rug, 
Tonight We Ride, and The 
Road It Gives, The Road It 
Takes Away along with new 
soon-to-be standards like 
Ash Wednesday, It Goes 
Away, Where The Dream 
Begins, and the title track— 
sixteen songs in all. It’s a 


good overview of Russell's 


career and the focus is, of 
course, on him, but they 
could have shown a bit more 
the other acts just to break 
things up or, at least, on 
bonus tracks. Great for 
Russell fans, though 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Richard 


Thompson Band 
Live In Providence 
DVD 

True North 


Recorded on July 23, 2003 
at Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel 
in Providence, this concert 
showcases a fairly typical set 
of the band. Although he’s 
never really had a memo- 
rable voice, Thompson is 
something of a folk guitar 
hero. Looking fairly fit in 
black jeans, T-shirt and beret 
Thompson alternates be- 
tween electric and acoustic 
guitar, coming on like a folk- 
rock Eric Clapton in the 
electric sections (hot band 
wailing with Earl Harvin on 
drums and percussion, Rory 
McFarlane on electric and 
upright bass and Pete Zorn 
on guitar, mandolins, back- 
ing vocals and saxophones). 


The acoustic bits are more to 


this critic’s taste and the pho- 
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tography lets you see clearly 


his finger and fret work. 
Thompson gets jazzy and 
Zorn adds clarinet to A/ 
Bowlly’s In Heaven and 
Thompson trots out some 
nice thumb-pick and finger- 
style work in 1952 Vincent 
Black Lightning. The bonus 
features have a couple of 
numbers each from a 198] 
Videowest Guitar Player ses- 
sion, Wall Of Death and an 
interview from a 1984 Old 
Grey Whistle Test show, 
three numbers from Across 
A Crowded Room in’85, and 
another pair from Austin 
City Limits, 2001. Twenty- 
one songs in all, for well 
over 90 minutes worth of 
music. — By Barry 
Hammond. 


Various Artists 
Live 8 At Eden: Africa 
Calling 

Rhino DVD 


Like many Canadian view- 
ers I was disappointed with 
the Canadian Live 8 concert, 
a feeling heightened by the 
relative paucity of perform- 
ances that we saw from the 
other Live 8 sites. In particu- 
lar, I recall seeing almost 


nothing from the Eden pro- 
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ject’s African line-up but that 
grumble is now rectified, 
somewhat, with the arrival of 
the double Africa Calling 
DVD. This is not the entire 
Eden concert, obviously, but 
selected performances from 
that day’s line-up. And while 
anyone can quibble with 
who was and was not includ- 
ed in the concert, the fact re- 
mains that this is a really 
great sample of African mu- 
sic from artists who don’t 
frequently perform in 
Canada. Highlights for me 
included Thomas 
Mapfumo’s solid groove 
Kuvarira Mukati, Maryam 
Mursal, Youssou N’ Dour (7 
Seconds, natch), Tinariwen, 
and Senegalese hip-hop 
stars, Daara J. About nine- 
teen performers take the 
stage in total, including a 
number of guest appear- 
ances from hosts Peter 
Gabriel and Johnny Kalsi, 
Nelson Mandela, as well as 
others. There is a pleasant in- 
timacy to the video, great 
sound, a welcome lack of 
rapid-fire video editing, and 
overall the package is high 
quality. The one extra in- 
cluded is the Africa Calling 
At Eden documentary. 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Privateer 


Traditional 
Arranged by 
Jean Hewison 
and 
Christina Smith 


It's now [ am 


le - av-ing 


leave 


to - take my 


to the Span ish shore 


leave 


th - at 


It's now I'm going to take my leave, my friends and parents, against 
their will. I'm going away to the Spanish Shore to leave that fair one, 
to leave that fair one, that fair one that I adore 


Oh Johnny, Johnny, come here to me, for many’s the fine ship was lost 
at sea. Saying stay at home, in your true love’s arms, free from all 
danger, free from all danger, and cold winter storms 


No storms or breezes love do I fear, while I’m sailing the sea in the 
Privateer. And if God is willing to spare me my life, until I returns my 
love, until I returns my love, I will make you my wife 


There’s one more thing, torments my mind, it’s some other pretty 
maid I’m afraid you'll find. And when you are plowing the Spanish 
Shore, you never will think on, you never will think on, your own dear 
Polly more 

If there were five thousand bright girls at sea, none of them would 
enjoy me my love but thee. He took at ship, and he sailed away, and 
he’s left that fair one, and he's left that fair one, in sorrow to mourn 


Jean learned this unique song from Newfoundland guitarist-composer, 
Eric West. Eric collected it from the late singer Dennis Byrne of 
Conche on the Great Northern Peninsula. The narrative switches back 
and forth between the point of view of a sailor and his love, Polly. 
Greg Walsh provides the clear tenor voice of the departing sailor. 
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fair one that | - a - do-r - 
The Scottish folk 
singer Dick Gaughan 
once said that for 
every thousand song- 
writers, you needed a 
thousand interpreters. 
Otherwise, when the 
writer of the song 
dies, the song dies 
along with them. 
Penguin Eggs is deter- 
mined to cultivate and 
strengthen interest in 
the writing of quality christina smith and jean hewson 
folk songs by printing 
inspirational score 


sheets to exemplary contemporary songs. This time around, though, we’ve 
come up with the traditional Newfoundland ballad, The Privateer, recorded 
and arranged by Christina Smith and Jean Hewson on their wonderful new 


record, August Gale, released by Borealis Records. A huge thanks, then, to 
Jean and Christina for very kindly allowing us to reprint it here. And, as al- 
ways, much thanks to John Minter for transcribing the notes and words with 
the usual supreme grace under pressure. 


La Magie Mondiale 


La Chango Family, une formation Montréalaise 
nombreuse et exubérante, compose en Anglais, en 
Francais, en Espagnole, et en Arabe sur des ry- 
thmes allant du Afro-beat jusqu’au reggae. Une 
carte postale du Mary Beth Carty. Traduit par 
Louis-Etienne Pigeon. 

Si il n’était pas devenu musicien, il aurait stire- 
ment été un philosophe ou un gourou. Mais cela 
n’est il pas ce que sont les chansonniers? Lundo 
Chango est le parolier et membre fondateur de la 
Chango Family, cette formation musicale mon- 
tréalaise aux accents du monde qui connait un suc- 
ces grandissant; et comme il le dit si bien: « On dit 
que la musique est le premier niveau de la magie, 
en alchimie comme en sorcellerie. Elle possede 
une dimension réelle, comme une source d’én- 
ergie, mais elle est a la fois intangible, éthérée. La 
musique a ce pouvoir magique de pouvoir mou- 
voir le coeur des gens, elle est probablement plus 
puissante que la danse, la peinture ou I’ écriture 
parce qu'elle rassemble.». 

La Chango Family, nommeée d’ apres une divinité 
de la révolution et de la célébration, semble ex- 
celler a rassembler et unir. En effet, sur le dernier 
album, Babylon Bypass, la formation compte 13 
invités en plus des 12 membres officiels; on y joue 
un pot-pourri de musiques latine, africaine, orien- 
tale, européenne et jamaicaine. En cinq ans de car- 
riére, la Chango Family a offert plus de 500 spec- 
tacles aussi variés et différents les uns que les 
autres. « En concert, durant les pieces plus funk- 
afrobeat, L,on joue a 14 ou 15 musiciens alors 
qu’a certains moments je chante seul avec ma gui- 


tare, On tente de garder une ambiance de cabaret.» 


le quartier francais 


pout 
comet " 
fourta 


La Chango Family 


Avec un groupe de cette taille, créer des arrange- 
ments devient un effort collectif. L’exercice reste-t- 
il démocratique? « Je suis un vrai dictateur, répond 
Lundo. C’est la meilleure idée qui l’emporte, pas 
la personne. Parfois ga prend du temps, l’on passe 
par plusieurs incarnations de la méme chanson 
avant de décider. C’est sur scene que l’on découvre 
la vérité. ». 

Parfois comparée a Sly and the Family Stone ( et 
leur performance a Woodstock ), la Chango 
Family est reconnue pour ses performances au 
style festif. « Au commencement, on voulait que 
les gens danse a tout prix. Alors quand on voyait 
qu’ils ne dansaient pas, on criait : allez! levez- 
vous et dansez! Maintenant on a réaliser que par- 
fois les gens sont fatigués ou simplement un peu 
plus vieux et qu’il ne veulent pas danser. Chacun 
vit le concert comme il le veut. » 

L’ Album Babylon Bypass est dédicacé a Tao et 
Zia, les enfants de Lundo et Maruchka, chanteuse 
et percussioniste au sein du groupe, mais aussi 
membre fondatrice. Le Mexique et le Sénégal y 
recoivent aussi une mention d’honneur. « Les 


gens la-bas sont trés ouverts, accueillants et tou- 


jours enclins a te raconter des histoires. Les vieux 


comme les jeunes veulent te rencontrer, t’appren- 
dre leur langue et te faire visiter des choses. On est 
aussi allé en Cote d’ Ivoire et dans d’ autres pays. 
Ces pays ensoleillés te donne l’inspiration peu im- 
porte. La vie quotidienne y est si plaisante que tu 
dois absolument la partager par écrit une fois de 
retour. C’est aussi inspirant d’y entendre de la 
musique partout, toute la journée. Au Mexique, 
méme les petites boutiques font jouer de la 
musique forte toute la journée. » 
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Motivé par un ardent désir de voyager, Lundo a 
quitter la France pour Montréal il y a plus de sept 
ans. « C’est impressionnant quand tu réalise qu’a 
six mille kilométres de la France il y a un petit 
pays francophone Amérique. » Il semble l’ap- 
précier au point de dire : « Le public francais 
est plus obtus, blasé ou critique - disons si tu joues 
du reggae et que tu n’es pas Jamaicain. Le public 
québécois te donnera toujours une chance. » 

A son arrivée en Amérique, Lundo avait con- 
stater: « il y asix ou sept ans, la musique word- 
beat n’ avait pas encore sa place au Canada. Il y 
avait Alpha YaYa Diallo et d’autres musiciens, 
mais ils avaient de la difficulté a rejoindre les gens. 
En Europe, c’était déja populaire depuis environ 
quinze ans. » 

L Album est une véritable production interna- 
tionale. Avec des chansons en Frangais, en Anglais, 
en Espagnol et bien d’ autres; parfois dans la méme 
chanson. « On voulait rejoindre les gens. Aussi, 
quand tu chantes dans une langue précise, ¢a change 
le timbre de la voix. Tu chantes plus haut, par exem- 
ple, quand tu chantes en Espagnol. L’ Anglais fait 
ressortir la voix nasillarde et I’ Arabe les sons gut- 
turaux. En utilisant toutes ces langues tu peux faire 
résonner ton instrument de plusieurs fagons.» 

Selon Lundo, les Canadiens ne savent pas prof- 
iter de la richesse et de la diversité de leur grand 
pays bilingue. « Les deux communautés ne se 
rencontrent pas assez. Méme a Montréal, elles sont 
coupées l’une de |’autre ». Une tournée 
Canadienne effectuée |’ été passée lui a pourtant 
prouvé que les choses pouvaient étre autrement : 
« Ona joué deux été de suite au festival Sunfest, a 
London en Ontario. On a toujours eu une bonne 
réponse de la part du public, malgré la barriere de 
la langue.» 

Avec des titres comme World Peace Riot et 
Llega Policia, les chansons de la Chango Family, 
peu importe dans quelle langue elles sont chantées, 
questionnent souvent notre société moderne et ap- 
pelle au changement, sinon a un révolution des 
maeeurs. Ils sont présentement les portes-parole 
d’ Oxfam Québec. « On dit souvent 4 Oxfam ou a 
d'autres organisations : venez a nos concerts, don- 
nez vos pamphlets et les messages que vous trou- 
vez importants. » 

Babylon Bypass semblait étre un titre naturelle- 
ment approprié pour leur album: « Les artistes 
reggaes font souvent référence 4 Babylone dans 
leurs chansons en tant que société qui est devenue 
tellement puissante qu’ elle ne peut que terminer 
son histoire en implosant d’elle-méme. » 

Avec son accent charmeur, Lundo cite Fela Kuti, 
un légendaire jazzman Nigérien: « Music is the 


weapon of the future. » et tout aussi bien 
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Beethoven pour qui la musique était le sol élec- 
trique dans lequel les esprits vivent, pensent et in- 
ventent. Lundo Chango affirme lui-méme que 
« Lamusique est l’un de ce derniers bastions ot 
les gens peuvent se retrouver en toute liberté, sans 
aucune intervention de l’extérieur. » Ainsi la 
musique est aussi un outil de contestation; personne 
ne peut vous arréter pour jouer de la musique et ren- 
dre les gens heureux, méme en étant contestataire. 
Continuellement au travail sur du nouveau 
matériel et a modifier les chansons déja écrites, la 
Chango Family sait comment se renouveler: « On 
veut surprendre les gens qui connaissent notre 
univers. Si l’on fait un troisiéme album, on ne fera 
pas une photocopie de nos talents et émotions con- 
nues. On se demande : Qu’est-ce que l’on a pas 
essayé comme style? Comment peut-on aller plus 
loin, et créer des arrangements plus collectifs? 
Présentement, on travaille 4 implanter des textures 
avec le ‘sampling’, mais on est trop organique 
comme groupe pour vouloir virer ‘électro’ ». 
Selon Lundo, |’évolution est aussi importante 
Giest 
comme avec la personne avec qui tu vies. Si tu 


pour le groupe que pour un individu : « 


n’es pas capable de voir ton partenaire changer, ca 
devient triste. Parce que chacun évolue; et chaque 
collectivité change aussi avec le temps. C’ est pour 
¢a que nous ne sommes pas intéressés a refaire les 
mémes choses sur le prochain album, nous 
devons toujours trouver de nouvelles fagons 

de faire voyager notre publique. » 


LaGrande Tradition Totale 


Méfiez-vous des apparences, il n’est pas 
question ici de Orchestre Symphonique de 
Montréal ou de son nouveau chef, mais bien 
de la sympathique troupe de musiciens tradi- 
tionnel mené par Gilles Garand. Yves Bernard 
nous présente ce nouvel ensemble qui fait vi- 
brer le tout-Montréal. 

Lidée germait depuis longtemps : regrouper les 
forces vives de la musique traditionnelle de 
Montréal au sein d’un grand ensemble a la fois 
pour créer une musique de danse aux sonorités 
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complétement originales et pour rendre hommage 
aux grands compositeurs qui ont marqué la ville. 
Le directeur artistique Gilles Garand, l’>homme 
aux mille projets a transformé une fois de plus, 
l'un de ses réves en réalité. 

“ Cette idée n’est pas nouvelle, explique Gilles. 
Il y a plus de vingt ans, le groupe Métropolitain 
rassemblait déja plusieurs excellents musiciens qui 
vivaient dans la région de Montréal ”. Mais la for- 
mation avait mis fin a ses opérations, laissant va- 
cant ce genre d’espace de création depuis plus de 
quinze ans. Par contre des sessions hebdo- 
madaires, animées durant huit ans depuis le milieu 
des années 90, au Verre Bouteille et 4 La Place d’a 
Coté, deux bars situés au coeur du Plateau Mont- 
Royal, allaient rallumer la flamme pour la forma- 
tion d’un grand orchestre. 

Gilles entrevoyait déja la suite des choses 
Durant ces soirées, tu entendais des violons et 
plusieurs autres instruments qui jouaient ensem- 
ble. Je me disais que sur une base plus organisée, 
cela pourrait créer un son exceptionnel, compléte- 
ment nouveau, un son de Montréal qui représente 
notre vécu collectif, que cela pourrait devenir une 
sorte d’école de tradition ”. 

Un premier concert qui a lieu au Patro Le- 
Prévost a la fin de 2003 allait rapidement démontr- 
er toutes les possibilités d’un tel orchestre : 13 
musiciens accomplis, étonnamment harmonisés 
pour une premiére rencontre, qui imposent le plus 
souvent un méchant swing, mais qui peuvent 
également jouer sur les tempos, laisser sortir la 
plainte, rendre la musique plus nostalgique, aug- 
menter progressivement la cadence jusqu’a I effet 
tribal ; devenir agressifs, sauvages. Le répertoire 
refléte la base d’un savoir populaire alors que 
reels, valses, marches et quadrilles sont livrés avec 
conviction. Si ensemble est capable de raffine- 
ment et méme de douceur avec des passages plus 
aériens, ses membres prennent visiblement plaisir 
a attaquer les instruments avec mordant, conférant 
méme parfois a la musique un cdté croche mais 
parfaitement accordé. Cela n’a rien de contradic- 


toire. Les interprétes en tirent partie, projetant I’ én- 


ergie d’une piece jusqu’a de fulgurants sommets. 


Contrairement a la Bottine souriante, le Grand 
Orchestre parvient a ce degré d’intensité sans 
l'aide des cuivres, livrant sa musique au son d’in- 
struments plus familiers pour la musique trad : 
quatre violons, deux fltites, deux accordéons, une 
batterie de percussions “ fabrication maison”, un 
banjo, une guitare, un piano, un harmonica. Tous 
reposent sur les assises d’une cadence assumée par 
le tapeux de pied Pascal Gemme : “ C’est impor- 
tant dit Garand, ¢a prend un métronome fiable et 
sympathique parce que |’ on fait quand méme un 
grand cercle sur scéne. 

Le directeur artistique explique le fonction- 
nement “ Pour travailler les arrangements chacun 
apporte son idée. C’est pas mal collectif. Autant on 
joue, autant on écoute, pour que chacun trouve sa 
place, pour que chaque instrument apporte sa 
couleur. Lorsque les décisions sont prises, le gui- 
tariste Peter Senn envoie les notes a tout le monde 
pour que tous se souviennent 

Tous jouissent d’une réputation enviable. La 
ligne de violons est assumée par Richard Forest, 
un musicien associé a la danse, qui roule sa bosse 
depuis 1975 ; Jean-Pierre Joyal, un vieux routier 
du temps d’Eritage qui travaille une impression- 
nante quantité de styles autour des violoneux 
Pascal Gemme, aussi podorythmiste qui fait partie 
de Genticorum ; David Boulanger, membre de la 
Part du Quéteux, issu des sessions du Verre 
Bouteille et grand connaisseur du répertoire de 
Louis Pitou Boudreault. 

A l’accordéon, Frank Sears, qui ceuvre au sein de 
Rapetipetam avec Senn et Forest, et qui est un 
émule de Philippe Bruneau, grand maitre de 1’ é- 
cole de Montréal, fait la paire avec le virtuose 
Sabin Jacques qui excelle aussi bien sur une 
rangée que sur trois. Aux flites, le compositeur 
Jean Duval qui s’inspire souvent de la musique ir- 
landaise, complete a merveille Alexandre De 
Grosbois-Garand qui joue également de la base, 
seul instrument électrique avec le piano qui est 
branché et joué avec finesse et grande présence par 
Rachel Aucoin. 

Ecoutant les battements de pieds de Pascal Gemme 
avec sensibilité, le percussionniste Eric Breton orne- 


Le Grand Orchestre Traditionnel de Montréal 


mente le rythme avec congas, bongos et toutes sortes 
de petits instruments pendant que le joueur de banjo 
Mike Ayles, également de la Part du Quéteux, digne 
représentant de a nouvelle école, laisse libre cours a 
son fascinant doigté. Ne reste que le demier mais non 
le moindre :Peter Senn, Monsieur Session, un 
habitué du midnight hour, qui soutient la musique par 
un accompagnement tres engagé au son de sa guitare 
accordée en DADGAD. 

Completement montréalais, le répertoire permet 
de mettre en valeur le travail de compositeurs plus 
jeunes comme Richard Forest, Jean Duval ou 
Jean-Claude Bélanger. Tous trois possédent I’ art 
de créer des classiques, comme en font foi le Reel 
de Montebello ou le Reel de Matawa du premier, 
le Haloween Jig du second et La Gigue du Plateau 
Mont-Royal du troisieme. 

Mais les plus anciens comme Alfred 
Montmarquette, Isidore Soucy, Joseph Allard et 
Philippe Bruneau qui sont devenus les icones, ne 
sont pas en reste. De cette impressionnante feuille 
de route, on retrouve des piéces depuis les années 
20s * Avec eux, c’est l'histoire du 78 tours qu’on 
raconte, commente Gilles Garand. On ne s’était 
pas rendu compte jusqu’a quel point la musique 
traditionnelle était au coeur du développement in- 
dustriel de la ville”. 

Le Grand Orchestre ne s’est produit qu’en deux 
occasions. La derniére fut mémorable puisqu elle 
avait lieu lors de l’ ouverture de la Grande Rencontre 
au Pare Lafontaine a Montréal, site de la mythique 
Veillée des Veillées, qui s’y était tenue exactement 
trente ans auparavant. A cette occasion, Garand qui 
animait le groupe Ruine Babine, avait dit de la 
musique traditionnelle : “ Je ne sais pas ce qui va ar- 
river, mais, j’ai l’ impression que ca va éclater de 
partout et que ¢a va devenir géant ” 


L’existence méme de ce groupe confirme 


cette vision. 


i 
Gilles Garand 


le quar ier francais 


La Balconade 
On n/’arréte pas le pantin 
Cruel Eléphant 

Si la plupart des groupes de musique folk cana- 
diens s’inscrivent aujourd’ hui dans le courant que 
l’on nomme ‘Americana’, les musiciens québécois 
semblent plutot se tourner vers |’ Europe pour trou- 
ver inspiration. L’auteur-compositeur et interprete 
Montréalais Andrew Wells-Oberegher, un musi- 
cien du tonnerre, représente ce courant. Aussi ha- 
bile a la guitare, au oud, au bouzouki, a la mando- 
line qu’au violon, il nous livre une musique in- 
spirée de la tradition gitane. Ses acolytes forment 
la sections rythmique a la batterie et a la contre- 
basse tandis qu’ Amélie Blanchette ajoute |’ essen- 
tielle touche klezmer sur la clarinette. Mis a part 
une piéce aux accents musicaux arabes, dont le 
texte récité est emprunté a Goethe, les intriguantes 
chansons de l’album sont toutes le produit de I’ e- 
sprit créatif et des doigts agiles d’ Andrew. 
Malgré certaines faiblesses vocales et des défauts 
techniques d’enregistrement, |’album traduit une 
énergie et une ingéniosité qui prend le dessus sans 
contredit. La Balconnade est un band mer- 
veilleux qui gagnera sirement a se faire connaitre, 
nous attendons des nouvelles avec anticipation! 

— Par Mary Beth Carty 


Composium 2005 
Compositions de Musique Traditionnelle 
Independent 

Inspiré par la fin de semaine de Folk Alliance 
Conférence en Février, la Montréalaise Kerri 
Brown a décidé de produire un disque de piéces 
originales inspirées par la folklore, jouées par leurs 
compositeurs eux-mémes. Elle a contacter tous les 
musiciens potentiellement intéressés, et lorsque la 


réponse lui parut positive, a transformé son salon 
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La Balconade 


en studio d’enregistrement, donnant au son cette 
ambiance chaleureuse ( sans perdre en qualité ). 
Ce mélange des violoneux, d’accordéonistes, de 
banjoistes, de fliitistes, et guitaristes, est un échan- 
tillon important de ce qui se passe dans la musique 
traditionnelle Canadienne, surtout dans la ville de 
Montréal : « J’avais remarqué qu’ aux sessions, 
personne n’accompagnerais les compos, dit 
Kerri. J’étais fatigué de I’ attitude que, si un 
morceau est nouveau, ce n’est pas traditionnel. » 
Chacun des 18 sélections sont accompagnées par 
une citation bilingue qui dit pour qui, quoi, ou 
quand | ’air a été composé. Une compilation essen- 
tielle. 


— Par Mary Beth Carty 


Wagonbar 
Placotage et Autres Nouvelles 
Scorbut Disques 

Wangonbar démontre en quoi |’interprétation 
d'une vieille chanson est un art en soi. Si les chan- 
sons sont traditionnelles, |’instrumentation ne lest 
enrien : le oud, le bouzouki, la shrutti_ ( bourdon 
indien ) ainsi qu’une myriade de percussions ( al- 
lant méme au tablas ), donne a leur musique une 
touche orientale quand elle n’est pas médiévale. 
En modulant des gammes majeures aux mineurs et 
en permutants les rythmes a souhait le groupe crée 
des atmospheres autant coquettes que rauques, 
donnant a chaque chanson un style unique. La 
voix de Raymond résonne avec sincérité, le multi 
instrumentiste Jean-Phillippe fait preuve d’un tal- 
ent impressionnant tandis que la percussion donne 
une énergie incroyable aux morceaux, difficile de 
rester assis. Wagonbar nous prouve que réarranger 
de vieilles chansons peut étre un exercice 
aussi créatif que les écrire aujourd’ hui. 

— Par Mary Beth Carty 
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200 ficlclle Tunes 


Reel Robin 


Claude Meéthe 


Violin 


The first tune is a composition by veteran fiddler Claudé Méthé from St-Béatrix (QC). It has grown to be quite a 
session favorite in Montréal. It can play be played in open (AEAE) or standard tuning. The second tune I learned 
from Patrick Ourso very late one night (early one morning) in a hotel room. He told me that he learned it years ago 
from a recording of an old Québec fiddler. — All notes and transcriptions by Pascal Gemme 


Reel de la competition 


Traditionnel 
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COLIN LINDEN 


easin’ back to tennessee 


“I’ve been waiting for over 30 years to make this album. | wanted to be old enough to be 
able to make a CD that was noy just copying the greats. | play this type of music every day, 
it informs everything | do.” ---- Coiln Linden 
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southern jumbo sad & beautiful world big mouth 


1975-1999 


www.colinlinden.ccom www.truenorthrecords.com 
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New from Borealis! 


to the heart, staking out fresh, 
new territory on the Canadian 
Songwriting scene. 


wad: 


THE BEST IN CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC 4 
LA MUSIQUE FOLK CANADIENNE q 
A SON MEILLEUR 


www.borealisrecords.com 


“Tufts takes a big step out of the folk 
realm that has been his home for the 


" 


Be tor mee a 15 “} past few years and onto a musical stage 

eee that embraces elegant, almost symphonic 
arrangements, world music, jazz and progressive pop elements, as 
well as traditional forms. Melodies are breathtakingly beautiful, as is 
Tufts’ pure and steely tenor, and his stunning guitar work is allowed 
to anchor every piece.” GREG QUILL, TORONTO STAR 


Indigo 


